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A BALLADE OF GRAY HILLS. 


BY EUGENE M. RHODES. 


‘**I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 


help.”’ 

Weary of turmoil and fight, 
Weary of barter and gain, 

Of the glitter and glare and delight 
And splendor and pride and disdain— 
Oh, for the desert again ! 

Dawn, and the silence that thrills, 
The sun and the wind and the rain, 

The stars, and the gray of the hills! 


Careless of justice or right, 
Lo, on our pages a stain! 

Bloody, the mark of our might ; 
Shameful, the mark of a chain! 
Cursed be the answer of Cain! 

The cry of men’s conscience it stills ; 
And heartsick, I turn from the slain 

To the healing that waits in the hills! 


There, in the sunset’s last light 
When the shadows creep out on the plain, 
Peace, and the Spirit of Night 
Brood, and the wind’s low refrain 
Whispers us “** patience ’’—again 
I feel that God watches and wills. 
Their triumphs are tinsel and vain 
When we look to the stars from His hills! 


L,’ Envoi. 
Father! Thy centuries remain! 
We wait—till the cup overfills ; 
And we turn in our longing and pain 


For the courage and strength of the hills! 


Engle, N. ™ 
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THE DESERT OF THE COLORADO. 
ON A DRY TRAIL 


BY DAVID P. BARROWS.” 


TARTING from the Coahuia valley in the San 
Jacinto mountains there is an old eastward trail. 
It mounts through pine cafions and careers along 
the chaparral-lined edges of wind-swept summits 
for twenty miles toward the base of an isolated 
peak known as Torres mountain. Then it 
crawls around the northern side of this rocky 
height until it gains a foothold beyond, when it 
goes pitching off across precipitous ridges that 
cut the horizon in irregular masses of broken 
rock and look like the vertebre of fossil mon- 
Sters. Mile after mile it twists its way down 
through the torrent-cut cafions that carry up- 

ward the pulsing waves of heat from the desert’s dry face, 
and climbing out from among the debris of disintegration 
that lies at the foot of the mountains, starts boldly out 
across the desert to be lost at the end of a mile amid the 
wind-shifted dunes of sand. I speak of it as a trail, be- 
cause the Indians cal! it a “* peet,” which means a trail; 
but in reality that is only a name for it. It is a mere 
direction, a kind of rare possibility of getting through 
the mountains, and no white man, who had not traveled it 
repeatedly with a guide, could hope to follow it alone. 

Once, on this trail, after leaving Torres mountain, there 
is water; and that is all, until one strikes the old Yuma 
road at “Indian Wells”—all, that is, unless there has been 
rain and there is dampness lingering amidst the gravel of 
some gorge. 

This trail is the pass by which the Coahuia Indians, 
generations ago, worked their way into the San Jacinto 
mountains from the desert, and apart from its historic in- 
terest it traverses some of the most remarkable country in 
the world. The slopes of the mountain facing the desert 
are extremely rough and precipitous. Although rock dis- 
integration is rapid there is almost no soil formation, and 
the plants that dot the rough slopes are wholly those of 
the desert. The mountain sheep clamber among the rocks 
of the steepest parts of the range and the splendid palm 
forests shade the lower portions of many of the cafions. 
Occasionally a grubstaker perils his life to prospect its 
desolate formation, and certain portions are visited by the 


* Dr. Barrows sailed last month for Manila, where he takes an important admin- 
istrative post in the educational system to be given the Philippines.—Ep. 
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Coahuia Indians for the foods and remedies that they alone 
can find here. 

For years I planned to ride this trail and see these 
mountains for myself. In 1892I met a gentleman on the 
desert at Palm Springs, who told me he had found no In- 
dian willing to guide him or he would have started up the 
mountains long ago. But that same summer one of my 
mountain friends expressed his entire willingness to take 
me through in any direction I might choose, and we made 
arrangements to gothat August. But I was late in reach- 
ing Coahuia, and the Fiesta of San Luis Rey was coming 
just then, so we both had to go to that. 

Again, in 1895, when I visited the Coahuias in company 
with my wife, we came very near trying it, but the old 
redskins of the mountains shook their heads at the idea of 
a woman making the attempt, and talked heat and thirst 
until we gave it up and contented ourselves with a trip to 
the top of Torres and a long, eager gaze across the deso- 
late piles of mountains on to the brown wastes of desert 
that stretched beyond. 

But in August of 1897 I found in the valley an acquaint- 
ance from Santa Rosa, a village on the top of Torres mount- 
ain, who had been over the trail that very summer. I went 
to see him. He was threshing out grain with ponies on 
an earthen threshing floor, and we sat and discussed the 
proposition for some time. He must furnish me with a 
horse, for my clumsy, barley-fed team were, of course, out 
of the question. But he had only one horse with him that 
** savvied” the desert (saber e/ desierto). His other horse 
that “‘savvied” was at Santa Rosa, thirty miles away. 

I waved my hand at the herds of unmanageable mustangs 
that were feeding around us. But no, none of these would 
do; if he should take one of these it would die. Finally 
he said he would go to Santa Rosa and get the other beast 
that possessed the necessary intelligence and meet me 
twenty miles from Coahuia at the foot of Torres mountain 
the next day at noon. The next day at noon we were both 
there. 

Now my guide was a very wise and estimable man, the 
son of a medicine man, and he had spent his life far from 
the mean society of white people. He spoke no English 
and he had never been to school, but consequently he knew 
the things an Indian should know and did not despise 
them. He was a good Indian and a respectable Indian, 
and I would that there were more men such as he. His 
Christian name was Celestin Torre, but his pagan, infant, 
original name was Saw/shpakil. 

A word as to his sagacious horses. They were both 
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small blacks, of bronco descent and instincts. Their sharp 
little backs were covered the entire length with scars of 
cruel saddle galls. ‘Their hard, worn hoofs had never felt 
a shoe and would, I fancy, ring like a piece of metal. 
They could live on mesquite brush; they could travel the 
desert all day without water and not get sun-smitten nor 
prostrated; they could climb up the rocky side of a cliff 
with men on their backs, and they had never in all their 
lives been known to lose their footing They could do all 
the things that ordinary horses cannot do. In short, they 
“*savvied the desert.” 

As we began our journey together, high in the mount- 
ains it was storming. Lightning struck the mountain a 
quarter of a mile above us as we rested at noon, tearing to 
pieces a great boulder and sending a line of flame up the 
mountain side. The earth was splashed and beaten down 
by the rain, and water stood in the barrancas. The sweet, 
moist smell that follows a shower was rising from the 
ground and the air was cool. Never shall I lose the charm 
of that day’s ride. As we went we botanized. Every few 
rods Celestin’s eyes would discover something new of in- 
terest and down we would swing from our saddles to secure 
specimens of plant or fruit or flower, while the Indian gave 
me the Coahuia name and described its uses and value. 
Occasionally we lunched on the fruit of some one of the 
varieties of opuntia or echinocactus, Celestin carefully 
brushing away the spines with a little bunch of grass, or 
selecting the ripest among a great bunch of sticky yucca 
pods (the Vacca Mohavensis) for our eating. 

Just above the Pifion Flats we rode into a fine grove of 
mescal, the Agave deserti, perhaps the most remarkable 
and economically profitable plant family of this continent. 
This variety is small, sending up a stalk to a height of 
only eight to ten feet, but it exceeds in beauty its cousin, 
the century plant of our gardens. It is greatly prized by 
the Coahuias, as it is by all desert Indians. Every portion 
administers to their wants. The heads, which in spring 
are filled with sap, as well as the swift-growing flower- 
stalk, are roasted in holes with hot rocks. The stalk is 
fibrous, meriting Mr. Lummis’s description of tasting like 
** jute strings and molasses,” but the roasted head is com- 
posed of layers of dark, sweet, nutritious food. I have 
some that has kept perfectly for five years. The flowers 
are also boiled and eaten, while out of its fibrous leaves 
are woven nets, mats, brushes, cordage, sandals, etc. The 
mescal brandy, which everybody has sampled at Tia Juana, 
is made from a Mexican variety of this plant. The Agave 
deserti is said not to yield sufficiently to make the distilling 
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pay. An illicit still, however, once flourished in Coyote 
canon, south of Torres mountain. 

Farther down the mountain, and especially during the 
second day’s ride, we passed many more of the strange, 
aberrant forms of desert plant life. The “ocatilla” 
( Fouqguiera spinosa) has a stump hardly appearing above 
the ground, from which rise and curve downward twenty to 
thirty whip-like shoots, devoid of leaves, except at the last 
foot of their length, but covered on every inch with long 
spines. Its bright red blossoms cluster at the ends of the 
shoots. 

Near the foot of the mountains were many clumps of the 
** palo verde” ( /arkinsonia Torreyana), trunk and branches 
all of a pale green color, its leaves small and curled, and 
its bright yellow flowers hanging in long clusters. These 
are but examples of a vegetation that continually surprises 
and delights. The desert has forced upon vegetation re- 
markable variations. To prevent transpiration, leaves and 
foliage almost entirely disappear or are transformed into 
thorns and spines. Every plant bristles with a protective 
armature. Many, like the cacti, are adapted to reservoir 
water within their bulky structure. The round cactus 
called “‘ nigger head” (/chinocactus globulosa) is such an 
one. Its hard and bristling exterior is often cut through 
by thirsty travelers to get at the moist pulp. I knew of a 
Lower California Indian subsisting upon these for eight 
days without water. 

The sun was leaving us as we crossed the Pifion Flats, 
moving this way and that among the forest of stunted firs 
and junipers. Night had fallen as we made camp against 
a slanting pile of rocks above a gorge that held the spring, 
and the almost full moon was mottling the. mountain side 
with blotches of light and shadow. We were still but 
little below the level of the pines and probably five thou- 
sand feet above the level of the desert, and the mountain 
air carried a chilliness that contrasted oddly with the ter- 
rific heat of the next day’s descent. 

The mountain side about these springs, Celestin told me, 
was once, in the daysof their strength, a village site of 
the Coahuias, called Aw-a-/e-ke, and far across the cafions, 
on an eastern ridge of Torres mountain, he pointed an- 
other old site called FPa-nak-sa. The Coahuias once 
roamed all these mountains, and the now dim trails were 
then fresh trodden. As our fire died down and conversa- 
tion ceased, Celestin rolled himself up in his blanket, cover- 
ing head and all, and was immediately asleep; but at day- 
light he had started for our horses and we were soon on 
the way again. 





NATIVE PALMS IN THE DESERT OF THE COLORADO. Photo. by Frank Stephens 
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An hour’s ride brought us into full view of the desert. 
This arm of the Colorado Desert, shut in by the eastern 
ranges of the San Bernardino and San Jacinto mountains, 
is known as the Cabezon valley. On top of the rocks we 
rested and gazed, and I received a lesson in geography and 
folk-history. "The mountains on which we sat are called 
by the Coahuias Cawish Wa-wat-acha or the * Mighty 
Mountains,” and the San Bernardino range opposite is 
called Cawish Po-po-ku-ut, or the “* Mountains of Tule and 
Mesquite Bushes.” In these latter mountains Celestin 
pointed out the hunting ranges where the Chemehuevi 
Indians from the Colorado river, old pals and marauding 
companions of the Coahuias, still come and look for mount- 
ain sheep, and the peaks behind which they make their 
camps. 

The intervening valley, dry, naked and sandy, is the 
home of the desert Coahuias, and here and there we located 
their villages, Indio, Cabezon, La Mesa, Torres, Martinez, 
and others more distant still—the sites usually marked by 
clumps of mesquite which showed in green patches against 
the light gray of the sand. These are the Spanish names 
which these localities have received, but the old Coahuia 
place-names for them are still retained. Cabezon is Pa/- 
se-la, or “Alkali Water;” La Mesa 7ema/-wahish, or the 
‘““Dry Ground;” Martinez is So-kut men-yil, two words 
meaning ‘“‘deer” and “moonlight,” so called because of 
frequent ceremonial deer hunts that long ago took place 
there. 

About us the mountains were black from the igneous 
action which produced them, flinty and desolate, worn into 
ugly shapes, broken and cracked by the deep cafions that 
isolate every ridge. Below us on one side at the bottom 
of a deep defile, I spied the waving fronds of palm 
trees ; always a most astonishing spectacle in the midst of 
the forbidding land that surrounds them. We climbed 
down among them. Many rose forty feet upward and 
among the fronds drooped enormous clusters of half ripened 
fruit. The trunks of the trees and the bed of the cafion 
were covered with the dry, inflammable branches. It was 
too good a chance to see a spectacle for a savage to miss. 
Celestin touched them off, and we scrambled out of the 
gorge pursued by heat and smoke, while great flames 
sprang up the trunks of the trees, enveloping them in 
whirls of fire, and threw themselves up the sides of the 
mountain behind us. 

By the middle of the afternoon we were on the desert, 
dry and parched, and pushing with all the strength of our 
horses for the ** Indian Wells.” 
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The upper end of the Cabezon valley marks the higher 
levels of the salt gulf that once filled this desert from the 
Pacific. One rides over a plain of sand that is continually 
shifting its place under the action of the winds. Great 
sand dunes have drifted up at this end of the valley, gather- 
ing about the clumps of mesquite, so as to bury all but 
their topmost branches. But below Indian Wells the soil 
changes, and one finds himself on a deposit of fine, red 
silt that was laid down in fresh water on the top of the old 
sea-bottom at a time when a great fresh-water lake, filled 
by the Colorado river, covered most of the valleys. The 
line of the beach can be traced for miles—a broad, white 
mark of calcareous matter, against the black base of the 
mountains. Several species of fresh-water shells abound 
in this deposit—mostly small univalves, Ammnvcola, and the 
Physa humerosa, and a single bivalve, Anadon Californi- 
ensts, Which is still living in the Colorado river. This fine 
silt deposit is, I fancy, about the richest soil in the world. 
When cloud-bursts or freshets carry water out on to this 
land, weeds and plants come up luxuriantly and attain as- 
tonishing size. A species of chenopodium, called *‘ care- 
less weed” by freighters and cattle men, exceeds ten feet 
in height. The stock eat its broad leaves, and the Indians 
harvest its seeds. Where irrigation has been possible, 
marvelous have been the crops raised. 

All over this valley there are the long abandoned sites of 
Indian villages, when the Coahuias were a strong people. 
Forty-seven years ago when the United States Railroad 
Survey passed through the San Gorgonio pass and across 
the desert by the New River lagoons to Yuma, they found 
the now desolate Indian Wells a populous community of 
Coahuia Indians. (fac. 2. BR. Reports, Vol V.) 

These village sites are marked by dry pits that were 
once wells; quantities of broken pottery, stone implements 
and occasionally the decaying stumps that formed the 
framework of houses. The “wells” are exceedingly in- 
teresting. From the ethnological standpoint, they are a 


great surprise. Mr. John Fiske in his Dyscovery of 


America, in discussing the culture of the Pueblo Indians, 
remarks that such an invention as a well was beyond the 
ken of the American aborigine of whatever grade. This 
statement is disproved by the Coahuias. For centuries they 
have been well-diggers. Their occupation of this valley 
was dependent upon the discovery of this art. In the 
lower part of the valley, water can usually be found at a 
depth of from twelve to fifteen feet. The Indians dig a 
series of pits about three feet deep, one within another, 
forming terraces downward, and a path winds along one 
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side down to the water’s edge, by which the woman can 
descend with olla on her head and dip her painted vessel 
full. The Coahuia name for these wells is rather pretty, 
te-ma ka-wo-mal. Temal means the earth, and sa-wo-mal 
is an olla or water jar. Itseems to be the same metonymy 
that in New Mexico has led to calling a pothole in a rock 
a tina/a. 

We crossed the Cabezon twice during our stay, and 
visited all the villages except the distant Agua Dulce and 
Alamo. ‘The desert had yielded an abundant harvest. 
Tons of mesquite beans carpeted the earth for miles be- 
neath the trees. The women were industriously harvest- 
ing these nutritious legumens and storing them in basket 
granaries. During the evening and long into the night, 
as we lay on our blanket, there came from every home the 
dull drum of stone pestle in wooden mortar, as_ they 
leisurely crushed the dried beans into meal, when the heat 
of the day was gone. At all of the villages, however, we 
found water scarce, wells very low or wholly dry. At 
Martinez four horses died the day we arrived, and the day 
before five cattle perished from thirst. The stock, gaunt 
and dim-eyed, were haunting the well-sites in the despair- 
ing hope of getting water. Little colts tottered after their 
dams on weakening legs, and young calves bumped in- 
effectually at their mothers. 

On the push for home we suffered somewhat ourselves. 
We worked our way painfully across the last stretch of 
desert and up the steep sides of the mountain. At dark 
we were exhausted and still a half day’s ride from water. 
Then Celestin’s cunning came into play. Trusting to the 
effects of the storm that accompanied our start, some days 
before, he explored a ravine, found damp sand and dug. 
Two pits he made, and there slowly appeared at their bot- 
toms a little very bad water. So there we gratefully 
camped. At that camp, too, we ate the last of our pro- 
visions. Besides flour and dried meat, each of us had about 
him a little bag of pinole, parched wheat and chia, seed of 
the sage (Sa/via Columbaria), ground up together in a 
woman’s mortar, the desert traveler’s best reliance About 
daylight we made the best breakfast possible, and that 
lasted until the camp at night. We carried practically no 
water, aiming to reach a hole by the middle of each after- 
noon. During the heat of the day we ate nothing, but 
when water was struck, drank severa! quarts apiece, con- 
taining a few spoonfuls of pinole. At night we ate lightly 
and each drank about two quarts of weak tea. 

The one misfortune of the trip culminated the last day. 
Celestin’s saddle animal, in spite of its “* savvy,” developed 
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an awful saddle gall. Frederick Remington has described 
a Mexican saddle as something that eats a hole both ways 
at once. A Mexican saddle, in this case, did the cruel 
work, but the heat and toil were the real factors. In vain 
did Celestin bathe and rub, he hunted strange plants, 
among others the Datura metelloides, a delirient and poison, 
and ground them between stones to make strong medicine. 
But by noon of the last day, the horse’s withers were 
swollen on each side as large as a man’s head. Again and 
again the poor brute’s legs suddenly weakened, and down he 
went, banging his nose into the stony trail. At the foot 
of Torres mountain, Celestin stopped. He would not go 
on to Coahuia, but would turn off and get his horse back 
to Santa Rosa. He was afraid it would die. And so we 
separated at the point at which we began our journey to- 
gether, and I pushed on through the darkening mountains 
to Coahuia. A little before midnight I reached the valley, 
and found our lamented friend, the late Prof. Fillmore, the 
eminent authority on folk music, who had accompanied me 
to Coahuia valley, sleeping in the shadow of a great rock. 
He awoke to give me the welcome that banishes weariness, 
to prepare a meal for my wasted loins, and to mix up some- 
thing helpful to drink. After the lapse of these several 
years, it comes pleasantly back to me now, how we sat there 
in the moonlight, happy to be again together and re- 
counted each to the other his adventures. 


Manila, Lazon 


THE MOJAVE. 


BY NANCY K FOSTER 


Great Desert, mighty brother to the Sea! 
Thy burning sands in silver waves unrolled, 
Thy distances ablaze with red and gold. 
Huge solitude! Lone Western mystery! 
For comrade the wide sky bends lovingly, 
By day encircling thee with azure fold 
A flawless blue—or flaming tints more bold: 
By night lending her stars for company. 
Unmeasured, vast, sublime, thou surely art! 
What healing in thy pure mesmeric air! 
Yet desolate as some large human heart, 
That still unclaimed, unsought, is waste and bare, 
Impervious to joy or grief’s deep smart, 
Waiting the touch of Love, thou liest there! 
Los Angeles. 
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OLD MONTEREY AND ITS MEMORIES. 


BY JOSEPHINE MILDRED BLANCH 


“In a mantle of old traditions, 
In a rime of a vanished day, 
The shrouded and silent city 
Sits by her crescent bay.” 


IKE an old and priceless jewel in a modern setting, now lie 

the crumbling ruins of what was the historic town of 

Monterey. For old Spanish Monterey is passing away 
and the new little town which is growing up around has noth- 
ing in touch with the old. The crumbling adobes of the former 
pueblo look appealingly at you as if for sympathy at this rank 
intrusion. 

Historic Monterey, interwoven as it is with the history of 
California, Mexico and Spain, reaches back to the year 1602 
nearly two centuries ago. Phillip III of Spain sent out three 
small vessels under the command of Don Sebastian Viscaino, 
who in December, 1602, cast anchor in the bay of Monterey and 
landed and remained some days. Viscaino was the first white 
man to place foot on this soil* and he took possession of the 
country in the name of Spain. Here under the shadow of an 
oak tree a rude chapel was built, and the spot named Monterey 
in honor of the Conde de Monterey, Viceroy of Mexico, who had 





Chare.al by Josephine Blanch 


THE OLD CUSTOM-HOUSE AT MONTEREY. 


fitted out the expedition. One hundred and sixty-six years elapsed 
before Monterey was again visited by the white man. 

In July, 1767, Gaspar de Portala, Governor of Lower California, 
with sixty-four others set out from San Diego to rediscover Monte- 
rey. Failing to identify the place he merely erected a cross and pro- 
ceeded onward. 

The third attempt to establish a settlement at Monterey proved 
more successful. ‘The formal founding of the Mission of San Carlos 
de Monterey took place on June 3d, 1770, by Padre Junfpero Serra. 

Cabrillo in 1542 Nov. 17 anchored in the bay of Monterey, but could not make a 
landing, the sea was so rough. 
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Since then the town has belonged to three nations in succession 
Spain, Mexico and the United States. 

July 7th, 1846, the American flag was raised in Monterey by Com- 
modore Sloat, but with becoming a possession of the United States 
the honor of being capital of California was wrested from her. Her 
history is replete with adventure, sacrifice and romance. Now wan- 
dering idly through the streets of Monterey these memories seem yet 
to live among the ruins of the old landmarks still standing. 

At the foot of the one business street which winds serpent-like 
through the town is the Custom House. The foundation of this was 
laid when yet the flag of Spain waved over California, and it lay for 
years in that unfinished state. Under Mexican rule the walls were 
raised and a portion of the old tile roof, a small remnant of which 
yet clings to the building, most picturesque in its dilapidated state ; 
but the building was not completed until 1845. In the Mexican time 
this Custom House could boast of a boat and a boat’s crew, and sup- 
ported two or three custom house officers. But these prosperous 
times are over, and the busy days for the old Custom House have 
passed away. It now bears Time's traces on its adobe walls which 
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Chargoal by Josephine B.anct 
THE OLD SPANISH THEATER, MONTEREY. 


re-echo only to the voice of Monterey fishermen who, in the sunny 
mornings, sit outside in the shadow of its walls mending their nets. 

Another most interesting landmark is ‘* Colton Hall.’’ It is per- 
haps more widely known to the people of Monterey than any other 
building, as it was here that the first Constitutional Convention of 
California was held in September, 1849. The Convention was in ses- 
sion for one month, and drafted the memorable instrument by which 
California was governed for thirty years. This was built by the first 
‘** Alcalde’ after the American occupation, a man of great spirit and 
enterprise, Walter Colton.* He had previously been chaplain of the 
American frigate ‘‘ Congress.’’ He did much for Monterey in put- 
ting down intemperance and gambling, and with immense sums from 
gamblers who disobeyed these rigid laws built *‘ Colton Hall.”’ 

The old Spanish Theater still stands, although in dejected dilapi- 
dation. This is historic as being the building in which the first 
theatrical performance ever given in California was held. This was 


* See this magazine for Oct. and Nov., 1897. 
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A FRIEND OF STEVENSON.”’ 
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in 1849, a remarkable era in the Thespian history of the State. It is 
now entirely deserted, a fitting place for the ghosts of those who 
once held its boards to meet and toast to the once ‘* merrie life.’’ 
There are many other adobes now crumbling into shapeless ruin, 
about which are told many historic legends, so varied that it is im- 
possible to gain any accurate knowledge concerning them. They 
live only in the minds or (perhaps imaginations) of a few of the old 
settlers of the place. Nevertheless some are most interesting. 
Within just a few miles of Monterey lies the beautiful Carmel 
valley, a veritable Garden of Eden with wonderful scenery surround- 
ing it. Through this new land, more than a hundred years ago, 
wandered that great moral hero, that brave pioneer, Junfpero Serra, 
the Franciscan Father. Preaching Christ’s message to men, he 
gathered about him the unlearned Indian tribes, taught them, loved 
them, and founded the Carmel Mission. ‘This, with its adobe walls 
fast crumbing and the semi-roofless building falling to pieces, yet 
beautiful in decay, the shattered font, the broken crosses, the ruined 
altars, strongly appeals to one. Fromits shattered tower the mission 
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A CRUMBLING ADOBE. Chareoal by Josephine Blanc! 


bells, hung more than a century ago, still whisper his name at twi- 
light. ‘There lie buried here also fifteen Governors of California. 

One memory of Monterey which should lend it interest is that for 
months it was the retreat of Robert Lcuis Stevenson. For here he 
sought rest when worn with literary work, and as his old friend 
Jules Simoneau, himself a picturesque landmark of the old town, 
tells you of these months, you catch a glimpse of the tenderness of 
Stevenson’s nature. It was at the table of Simoneau that the bohe- 
mians who sought Monterey in the early days had their meeting 
place. Old Simoneau with his Spanish wife lives in a quaint little 
house on one of the surrounding hills of Monterey and makes his 
living by peddling the very best tamales made in the old town. 
Simoneau never tires of talking of his gifted friend to the many 
visitors who seek some reminiscence of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Truly has Stevenson’s friendship brightened his humble life, and as 
he speaks of him a smile creeps over his old face as if he had caught 
some strain from 


“The Choir Invisible of the immortal dead, 
Who live again in minds made better by their presence.” 
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Although in a few years these adobes will be but dust, and these 
memories will but live in story, the beauty of Nature here can know 
nochange. The blueness of the sapphire bay will never dim. The 
long undulating lines of the hills to the east will know no change of 
outline. Its winds will still whisper to it bearing the sweet odor of 
its pines. And yet will it know these soft gray days when Nature 
wraps around her a veil of mist. A minor note is sounded through 
such days, attuning them to a strain from Chopin, a landscape of 
Corot. Then the glad bright days when Nature forgets her shyness 
and drops her veil of mist. Such days are the fullness of joy, for 
everywhere is color, light and sound. 


Sacramento, Cal 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GOPHER. 


BY ELIZABETH AND JOSEPH GRINNELL 


.{T is not true that his eyes first saw the light 
& | of day inanunderground bed-room. There 
~ was no light, and what there was of his 
: eyes was not worth the mention. Later, 
C/) when he grew up, they were no bigger 
ye than a hemp seed, for gophers in general 
V/[{K\ have little use for eyes save to shut tight 
when they are digging their subterranean 
hallways. And shut them tight our gopher surely did all 
the while he was lying in the warm soft nest, such a nest 
as any rodent is born to, lined with fur from the mother’s 
breast, and taking his meals like any other baby mammal. 
As soon as he found the use of his legs he and his play- 
fellows had high old times in their snug nursery, playing 
tag and hide and seek, just like birds and squirrels in the 
upper world. ‘‘ Hunt the button ” was a favorite game, as 
it taught them the use of their noses, the “* button ” being 
any tid-bit of root or stalk brought from above and hidden 
behind their earthy walls. And he grew fast, cutting his 
teeth at an early period, the four front ones developing 
into tools, such as picks and spades, for future use. It was 
about this time that his mother presented him with a bou- 
quet of choice pansies which she had brought in her pocket. 
Now his mother well knew that of all dainties to be stolen 
of dark nights the pansy was the sweetest. 

Our little gopher took a tender root and sampled it with 
his new teeth. ‘*‘ Oh, pansies are beautiful!” he cried. “*I 
will be a great botanist when I grow.” Yet he had never 
seen a pansy growing, only tasted the root of it and 
crushed the flower into his right hand cheek pocket. He 
soon took long winding walks with his folks, and was 
taught to dig for himself, as any young man is taught to 
dig who expects to make his mark in the world. One day 
he was told by his elders that far above their native soil 
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was a great green world full of wonders, and that there he 
would have some limited use for his eyes, which, so far, 
had been of no consequence save to keep the dirt out of 
when he was digging with his hands and nose and teeth 
To reach this great green world became the one ambition 
of his youth, and he kept onat his diggings. At first close 
behind his mother he bit off the roots that came in his way, 
tasting them, and pushing dirt and tree roots behind him 
with his forefeet. Near the surface he was taught to push 
the dirt ahead of him, and so make pretty little hillocks, 
moist and soft, for people in the great green world to make 
remarks about. As he burrowed along he tucked bits of 
good things in his pockets, boy fashion, little pockets on 
-ach side of his neck and going back to the shoulder, 
lined with pink satin. As he grew the pockets grew, until 
they could hold a handful. And his hands grew stout and 
large with exercise, as also grew his teeth, sawing off large 
roots of pear and apricot and fig trees. Sometimes when 
close to the great green world he could hear the California 
ranchers talking about him, and, like any other eaves- 
dropper, he never heard any good of himself. ‘The goph- 
ers will take the whole orchard,” they were saying. °**We 
must set all the traps and catch the thieves.” And so the 
traps were set over night and examined next morning. By 
this time our gopher had grown old and very wise, drink- 
ing in knowledge of things with the dew that trickled 
down his open corridor of foggy nights, and he put his 
knowledge to some account. He crawled cautiously to the 
top of his native land, and pushed lightly, and went back. 
He could detect the presence of steel, and smell the breath 
of a poisoned raisin. Not so some of his less inquiring 
neighbors, and they were caught, according to the plans of 
the rancher. *‘ Let me tell you,” our gopher said to his 
children and friends. “Dig ever so many corridors, and 
never go quite to the opening until you examine. We can 
outwit these slow-going ranchers.” And he, at least, did 
outwit them for a long while. When he smelled no danger 
he peeped out of his very best corridor and took note. He 
saw the rancher’s pretty daughter setting out a pansy bed, 
and he chuckled to himself, for he was a great botanist. 
And he saw the rancher sowing alfalfa seeds, and he 
chuckled again, for he had made the study of alfalfa a 
specialty. 

*“‘T’ll dig a passage to both,” he said to his children. And 
so all about the alfalfa field there came to be little hillocks, 
a dozen of them in a cluster, and the pansies drooped for 
want of the roots that were sticking in the gopher’s pockets, 
and the rancher’s pretty daughter wept. Gopher, listen- 
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BABY GOPHER—OLD MALE GOPHER CAUGHT WITH HIS CHEEK- 
POCKETS FULL. 


ing, heard the rancher say, “‘It will rain soon, and hard, 
for the gophers are at work. Keen weather prophets are 
these gophers.” And the rancher’s daughter said, “I'll 
drown out that gopher, nor wait for the rain.” And she 
turned the garden hose full force into the doorway at the 
top of the ground by the pansy bed that was dead, and let 
it run four hours, for which she paid the water company 
the sum of twenty-five cents. But the gopher, in a side 
corridor which he had made on purpose, laughed at the 
rancher’s daughter and her garden hose. Not a hair of 
him was wet. 

Then the girl took to getting up early in the morning, 
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for her father had told her that early birds get the worms. 
She thought she might get that gopher. Sometimes he 
came up cautiously and looked straight at the girl with 
his tiny black eyes, and whisk back again before ever she 
could pull the trigger of her father’s shotgun. ‘I will 
get me a gopher cat,” said the girl. And at once a tabby 
cat was set to sniffing at the top of the corridor, and bid- 
den to catch her breakfast. Gopher smelled her and 
laughed in his sleeve. But some of his companions who 
had no faith in cats, went farther and fared worse, think- 
ing to nip the nose of the feline, but she made quick work 
of them after the manner of her kind. Oh, this was a wise 
old gopher that wouldn’t be caught. And he riddled that 
alfalfa field like a honeycomb. That is how his ancestors 
came by their name in the first place. The French called 
them and their innumerable cousins gauf/re, because they 
made the ground like honeycomb. He is not the land tor- 
toise of Florida, which is called by the same name where 
it is known, nor was he any relation to the snake which 
also is called by the same name. But he wasof the ancient 
and honorable family of Geomyrdae, and we suppose he was 
proud of his title. 

Once when near the door at the top of the ground he 
heard a man from the South say to the rancher, ** Ever see 
any gopher eggs?” And the rancher let the trap he was 
setting fall from his hands he was so surprised, and said, 
‘“Why, man alive, I thought that gophers were animals. 
I didn’t know they laid eggs.” And then the man from 
the South laughed at the chestnut he was always cracking 
for the California ranchers 

After a while the rancher’s daughter began_to like the 
gopher, he was so wise and socute. She watched him come 
out of his door in the morning with his nose all covered 
with dirt. And sometimes he would stay down out of sight 
and all the sign he gave would be the slow drawing of 
plants into his hole, the plants disappearing as if by magic, 
to the astonishment of the girl. And sometimes he would 
venture out on the lawn where the good, kind Bermuda 
grass insisted on staying, and stuff it into his cheek 
pockets right in plain sight of the observer. He stuffed it 
in with his large hands, and worked his cheek and neck 
muscles in so droll a way that the girl laughed and put an 
end to the scene. She wondered if a single gopher family 
consisted of two little ones to fit the mother’s cheek pockets, 
and if she carried them about with her as the kangaroo 
carries her baby in her breast pocket. She thought he was 
a dear pretty creature, as indeed he was, with his soft 
greyish brown coat and white feet, and his tail so short 
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and stubby, tipped with white, like the feet, and she did 
not like to have him killed. 

**It is cruel to kill so beautiful a creature,” she said. So 
she pulled her father’s traps up out of the ground where he 
had set them baited with a piece of potato with a pinch of 
strychnine in the potato, and a shingle on top of the trap and 
a rope hitched to it (so the gopher couldn't run off with the 
trap and set it himself somewhere to catch the rancher in), 
and a great pile of earth around the spot where the rancher 
had tried to locate the main run. And she thought to her- 
self of how the farmers hated the dear little linnet whom 
she loved and who lived above ground in the sunlight, and 
how they hated the gopher who lived away from the light 
under the ground, and she wished it wasn’t so. Even while 
she was speaking to herself she saw a little brown nose 
come out of the hole near the new pansy bed and she called 
loudly for her father to “‘Come and set the trap,” forgetting 
her benevolent thoughts of a moment before. And when 
she got up in the morning and took hold of the end of the 
rope that held the trap under the pile of dirt, she noticed 
that it pulled hard. 

And it came to pass that right in the teeth of the cruel 
trap was our gopher, who had grown too confident of his 
cunning, and less careful, although his head had grown 
larger and larger all hislifetime. In another trap close by 
was the gopher’s grandchild, who was a fast young man of 
his clan, and waited not for the wisdom of maturity. And 
the rancher’s daughter cried, wiping her tears on her 
gingham apron. And she had the two photographed for 
the LAND or SUNSHINE, and she said she did wish people 
and gophers * could live in peace.” 


, 


Pasadena. Cer! 


OUT OF THE SOUTH 


BY JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHIS 


The south wind through my open casement swept, 
Its phantom feet with tender silence shod, 
Across my yearning face its kisses crept 
I dreamed of tawny slopes and sun-browned sod. 


From distant silver olive groves it came, 
This burdened wanderer with priceless balm ; 

I turned from Slumber’s arms with mouth aflame 
To drink with deep content its cup of calm. 


From altars wide of glowing yucca bloom, 
From cafion niches red with cactus fire, 

Along sierras’ purple heights of gloom 
Blew warm and sweet the breath of my desire 
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Aérial wings from mist-enshrouded crest 

Through star-lit paths familiar fragrance brought ; 
Invisible the lips mine fondly pressed, 

Which voiced anew Love’s long unuttered thought. 


Athwart the aloe-fields this sprite had sped, 
Above the languid, whispering lagoon, 

By craters dead and dim, had fastly fled 
And borne the longed-for message none too soon 


Between the oak and manzanita trees 
The haunting scent of chaparral had caught, 
Wild sage and honeyed herbs, where birds and bees 
Through golden days their amber nectar sought. 


It brought the sound of breakers on the beach, 
That unforgotten, sad, yet wild refrain 

To shores beloved my steps may never reach, 
To isles of rest I may no more attain. 


San Francisco. 





It is no small thing to have come with a 
single step into the front ranks of them 
that write of the West; but that is precisely 
what E. Hough did with his first book. 7h%e 
Story of the Cowboy is a Plains Classic. It 
is brilliant work, and deep as brilliant, and 
honest as deep-—and there is so little honest 
workmanship now! For it is nothing less 
than dishonest to write and sell a book 
wherein you do not know what you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Hough knows; and he can tell—and 
by the same token, that has brought him 
into the little brotherhood of maybe a score 
who really count as writers upon the West 

the score out of so many hundreds. His 
powerful new novel (reviewed on another 
page) confirms his place among the elect. 

* 
*x* x 

Mr. Hough was born in 1857 in Newton, Ia., which was 

then backwoods. His parents were Virginians, who had 
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migrated to Iowa 
in 1854. The first 
of the family in 
America was John 
Hough, who came 
over from England 
in the ~~ Friend- 
ship ” in 1683 ; and 
ever since 1700 the 
family has been a 
part of the Old 
Dominion. Mr. 
Hough graduated 
from the Iowa State 
University in 1880 ; 
read law and was 
admitted to the bar 
in Newton, and 
then struck out for 
the wider West 

fetching up in the 
little mining-camp 
of White Oaks, in 
the bloody county 
of Lincoln, New 
Mexico. This was 
in 1882, when New 
Mexico was pretty much the End of the World, and White 
Oaks was B-a-a-d—the old stamping-ground of Billy the 
Kid, Joel Fowler and other gentlemen noted for fretfulness 
upon the trigger, and for the populousness of their private 
graveyards. Ay de mi!’ But New Mexico was a School, 


those days! 





E. 


HOUGH. 


* 

But the practice of law was not so lively as that of the 
six shooter ; and having edited the little camp weekly and 
tried other energies, and the mines being tied up with law 
suits, Mr. Hough presently walked out of White Oaks—as, 
indeed, did most of his fellow-acorns. Business reverses 
had overtaken his old father at home; and in the desire to 
find remunerative employment that he might “ help out,” 
the young lawyer turned to newspapering—at Rung No. 1. 
He drifted back to Iowa, to Ohio, to Chicago; then for 
four years overran Kansas, Nebraska, Indian Territory, 
etc. In 1889 he took charge of the “Chicago and the 
West” department of that standard outdoor journal Fores? 
and Stream ; and has held it ever since, with a roving 
commission. A mighty hunter and angler, he has killed 
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all sorts of Western game and fish, and has written of both 
most admirably. It is probably due to his efforts that the 
few remaining buffalo are now preserved by the govern- 
ment. He has wandered up and down the outdoor West, 
and loved it and understood it—its mighty distances, its 
trend, its people—its frontiersmen, cowboys, Indians. And 
of some of the phases of that Freedom which Makes Men 
he has written so deeply and so eloquently withal that it 
must be pretty pale blood which does not leap at the hear- 
ing. 


Mr. Hough was married in 1897 to Charlotte Cheesebro, 
of Chicago, whose ancestors settled in Connecticut in 1630. 
He continues his forest and Stream connection, and is now 
Chicago representative of the A//antic Monthly. Despite 
these duties, he manages now and then to turn a magazine 
story ; and he has now on the stocks another book—a semi- 
historical novel of the frontier. 


Eva Emery Dye, whose strong first book, McLoughlin 
and Old Oregon, was warmly commended in these difficult 
pages last month, was born in Prophetstown, Illinois, of 
New England ancestry. There in the historic haunts of 
Black Hawk, she turned even as a child to the fascination 
of the past. Graduating from Oberlin College in 1882 she 
married a classmate, Charles 
Henry Dye, of Fort Madison, 
Ia.; and in 1890 they removed 
to Oregon. The wealth of 
history and romance in that 
unharried field appealed 
strongly to Mrs. Dye; and 
she plunged at once into 
ardent cross-examination of 
the pioneers and pioneer 
times of the Far Northwest. 
“Old Oregon” is still new 
enough so that contempor- 
aries of the first heroes still 
survive. It is not, like Cali- 
fornia, two long lifetimes 
back to the historic begin- 
nings; or New Mexico with 
more than three centuries 
and a half of history. And 
EVA EMERY DYE. even as it is scant in the doc- 
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umentary treas- @ 
ures of which 
the older West 
has such mar- 
velous—though 
recondite 

store, it is 
richer in the 
human _ parch- 
ments. And 
here was Mrs. 
Dye’s bonanza. 
She has fore- 
gathered with 
these tottering 
chronicles, and 
gathered from 
them their 
reminiscences 
W hite-headed 
men and women 
have told her of | 
the migrations 
of the early 
’Forties; mis- 
sionaries of the | 
’Thirties have 
gone over with 
her the times 
that tried men’s | 





souls ; and still JOHN McLOUGHLIN, 
further b ac k 9 “The Father of Oregon.” 
the old vova- “From Mrs Dye’s McLoughlin and Old Oregon.”) 


geurs and fur-traders of the Hudson’s Bay Company have 
given her their eye-witness versions of that Homeric day. 
Even the Indian — one of the most vital and competent of 
witnesses, when one knows how to get at him— has not 
been forgotten in Mrs. Dye’s eager research ; and every old 
book, document or letter that she could lay her hands upon 
was as earnestly devoured. 

The result is in evidence. WcLoughlin and Old Oregon 
is one of the best Western books in its sort—and a good 
sort. Taking it in conjunction with Coues’s critical Lar- 
penteur, one may have an excellently clear concept of the 
old Northwest, and of that most romantic corporation in 
human history, the Hudson Bay Company, in all its gal- 
lantry and all its meanness. Mrs. Dye’s home is in Oregon 
City, Oregon. 
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So far as I know, the only 
Chinese woman in America who 
is writing fiction is the delicate 
little Sui Sin Fah, a ““discovery” 
of this magazine three or four 
years ago. Her stories in these 
pages have been widely copied ; 
and while they lack somewhat of 
literary finish, they merit the 
attention they have attracted. 
They are simple, unstudied, but 
dramatic and intensely human. 
The instinct of a story is in them 
all ; and while the literary graces 
do count, and are entitled to 
count, the chief part of a story 
is—the story. Equally notable 
about them is their intimate 
comprehension. ‘They are all of Chinese characters in Cali- 
fornia or on the Pacific Coast; and they have an insight 
and sympathy which are probably unique. To others the 
alien Celestial is at best mere “‘literary material ;” in these 
stories he (or she) is a human being. 

This ‘Chinese Lily” (for that is the translation of Sui 
Sin Fah) was born in 1868 in Macclesfield, Cheshire, Eng- 
land; her father wasan English merchant in Shanghai, and 
there married her mother, a Chinese lady of rank and 
beauty. Her education was limited by reverses before she 
was 12; and ever since she grew to woman’s estate she has 
supported herself as a stenographer. What her other wan- 
derings have been, I do not know, but her stories have 
come from Montreal, Seattle, San Francisco and the Island 
of Jamaica; and last year we had the pleasure of a visit 
from our little “‘Chinese Contributor.” She is a wee, 
spiritual body, too frail to retain much strength for litera- 
ture after the day’s bread-winning ; with the breeding that 
is a step beyond our strenuous Saxon blood, and a native 
perception as characteristic. For all her father, she is 
evidently her mother’s daughter—a Chinawoman trans- 
planted and graduated. And her work has a poignant in- 
tuition for her people that makes it good to all who under- 
stand that literature is, after all, something more than 
words. 7zey are its skin-deep beauty—its birthright, in- 
deed, but its minor organ. For, like woman, literature 
must have a heart. C. Peta 
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O YAM—A SKETCH. 


BY SU! SIN FAH. 


T was a Southern California village, a pictur- 
esque spot, where summer held sway all the 
year ‘round, and sea and mountain air 

mingled. Searchers for health basked in its 
sunshine and tourists wandered amongst its 
flower-buried cottages and crumbling ruins; for 
there, in times gone by, a Spanish Mission had 
stood. 

Five years ago Wo Kee had come to the vil- 
- lage, bought a piece of ground outside its 
limits, built a little shack, and started a 
market garden for the purpose of supplying 
the community with the succulent vegetables 
a Chinaman knows so well how to raise. His 
garden throve and his little daughter O Yam 
throve with it. She was a pretty little 
thing, and when she first appeared betore the villagers, at- 
tired in tiny scarlet vest, mauve jacket and trousers, her six- 
year-old cuteness quite captivated the hearts of the ladies, 
who became her father’s patrons. From that time she 
grew amongst Wo Kee’s asparagus, artichokes and vege- 
table marrows, as happy as a bird; trotting after her 
father as he worked around his garden, running to and fro 
for the old woman who cooked their meals, or talking 
broken English to the ladies who were wont to pass that 
way, and who always stopped for a few words with the 
quaint little maid. One lady was so interested that she 
made a request to Wo Kee that O Yam should be sent to 
her house every day for the purpose of learning all that a 
little American girl should know—for O Yam was a native 
daughter of the Golden State, even though she did wear a 
long braid interwoven with many colored silks hanging 
down her back and reaching almost to the heels of her tiny 
embroidered shoes. But though Wo Kee agreed to the 
proposal, O Yam would not be weaned from her father’s 
side for even one hour out of the twelve. There was only one 
person in the world for her, and that was her father. And 
Wo Kee’s love for the child and his care of her were such 
that those whose knowledge of the Chinese was limited to 
books could not help but express surprise. 

““Ah, no,” said Wo Kee one day, “not true that all 
Chinamen not care for girl child. Some think son better 
for honor family, and some too poor to keep girl, put her 
away, but parent-love parent-love always, boy or girl.” 

Like all Chinamen living in America, Wo Kee was sub- 
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jected to considerable annoyance from thoughtless boys. 
One day a number of them, passing his garden and seeing 
him there, began to pitch earth and pebbles on his back, at 
the same time making remarks on his dress and features. 

Wo Kee paid no attention whatever to his tormentors, but 
a little figure suddenly appeared on top of the garden fence, 
and with much childish dignity said: 

**Boys, foolish! has not my father a spirit that be much 
respect-worthy, and if that be so, what matter his face 
and his coat be not like yours? It be the spirit, not the 
nose, you ought love and respect.” 

O Yam was then eleven years old, and though the boys 
— ~— could not — mesianed small. 


And now word had come aon Frisco that t Wo Kee, who 
had been called to the big city to see a sick cousin, had 
met with a accident and was dying—would die that night. 

It was the telegraph operator’s mother and sisters who 
carried the news to the Chinaman’s little daughter, and ex- 
plained that if it had been possible for her to see her 
father before he died, they would have taken her to him ; 
but although the railway ran past the village, the nearest 
railway station could not be reached within four hours, and 
the north-going train was due to pass there in two hours. 

O Yam received the news quietly—so quietly indeed that 
the women wondered amongst themselves, and after the old 
Chinese woman had closed the door of the little shack upon 
them, remarked on the strange and stoical behavior of the 
Chinese people in general and one little girl in particular. 
But even as they spoke asmall hand plucked at their skirts. 

“TI go see my father,” O Yam said; and there was 
resolution in her voice. 

“*Come home with me, poor little dear!” coaxed the old 
lady, taking O Yam’s hand and seeking to lead her along. 
But the child would not be persuaded, and darted from her. 

Presently the youngest, who was walking behind the 
others, cried, “‘Mother! Mother! Look at O Yam.” 

They were standing on a hill below which ran the rail- 
way track, and between the rails stood O Yam holding 
aloft a broom. ‘Tied to the sweeping and upper end of the 
broom was a magenta silk garment—O Yam’s best blouse. 
It fluttered in the breeze like a banner, and stretched itself 
out as if to greet the approaching train—not five minutes’ 
distance off. 

“O Yam! O Yam!” the women screamed, clinging to 
one another 

And to their straining ears was borne, “If I no see my 
father tonight,'I no be live.” 
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They understood then ; the child was risking her life to 
see her father die. 

“*Good Lord!” cried one, “‘it is the fast express, and the 
chances are a hundred to one that it will go over her.” 

The train thundered down. Its breath was on the child. 
[The sisters covered their eyes, their mother fell on her 
knees murmuring a prayer. 

But the chance in a hundred was vouchsafed to O Yam. 
The train stopped—a/mosi too late. And Wo Kee died 
that night with his little daughter’s arms around him. 


Seattle, Wash 


“ DEAD—A COWARD.” 


BY HARRIETTE VAN ALLEN. 


S AS this the end? He bowed his weary 
head upon his hands. 

How could he live without her all these 
years ? 

Back in the dim memory of the past 
he and Jack had played together—dear 
little Jack, with his pretty baby ways, 
and laughing blue eyes—always a happy 
little fellow, whose dimpled brown legs were continually 
leading him into mischief. Even then he had been to Jack 
an elder brother. 

And then to school—in the little house on the hill—to 
sit through the languorous California days dreaming of the 
silver minnows that jumped in the stream, and the gray 
squirrels in the woods. ‘To sit with an endless sum before 
one’s eyes, forbidden even to look through the open window 
—where the lilacs nodded in the summer wind—yet those 
were the happiest days of all. 

And then to college together—there everyone marked the 
love they bore one another, and marveled at it—he, the 
stern, grave student, and Jack, the careless trifler. Jack 
had many friends, but for him Jack’s love was all-sufficient. 

Graduation—with purely athletic honors, so far as Jack 
was concerned—and home again ; home to the glorious sum- 
mer days and to Irene, with her liquid eyes—deep and un- 
fathomable as the sea from which they took their color. 
He had always loved Irene, and till now thought his love 
returned. Was it only three short hours ago that he had 
seen her—her head on Jack’s shoulder, whispering, with 
lips yet warm with Jack’s kisses, the selfsame vows to 
Jack that three months ago she had whispered in his own 
ears; but now with a different light in hereyes, and a new 
meaning in her tones ? 
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And Jack—handsome, boyish Jack—must never know of 
her treachery, of the wild passion she had wantonly raised 
in his breast ; a love that had surged and risen within him 
till it submerged all else save his love for Jack. 
Tomorrow they sailed for Manila, he as a lieutenant, and 
Jack as a private, and in Manila one might find oblivion. 


The burning tropical sun beat relentlessly down on the 
men in the trenches, on dead and dying alike. Some with 
wounds festering in the sun, smiled in their delirium, as 
they dreamed of home; others cursed aloud in their 
agony. Step by step they had been driven from their posi- 
tion to the foot of the hill, leaving half of their number by 
the way, and now the enemy held the summit from which 
they had lately been driven. 

Half way up the hill, firm in the hands of the dead 
standard-bearer, torn and stained with blood, its colors 
trampled in the dust, lay the American flag, eyed covet- 
ously by the foe. 

**Men!”—the lieutenant sprang to his feet—‘‘ are we 
to stand like posts and see our flag dishonored ? Who will 
follow me?” 

Not waiting for an answer he started up the hill. The 
blood rushed through his veins with a strange force. He 
felt the dull throb of the wound in his head as he struggled 
up the slope unmindful of the bullets that whistled past 
him, nor turned nor faltered till he had the flag safe in his 
hands. 

Where were his men ? Had no one followed him? And 
Jack—where was he ? Dead! with his coward head in the 
dust—and, Oh, Christ! His back to the enethy ! 

He paused beside the body of his friend. 

He could go back to Irene—back to her crimson lips, and 
the clasp of her warm white arms around him; he could 
tell of the death of her lover. She would forget, and he 
would forgive. 

He took the body of his friend in his arms and staggered, 
step by step, up the hill. And when he reached the dead 
flag-bearer, he laid Jack’s body gently down with the face 
toward the foe, and set the hard-won flag in the lifeless 
hands. He pressed his lips to the boy’s cold forehead, then 
stumbled down the hill—to fall, a bullet in his heart—with 
his back to the enemy. 
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EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 
BENAVIDES’S MEMORIAL, 1630. 


Translated by Mrs. Edward E. Ayer, annotated by F. W. Hodge, 
edited, with notes, by Chas. F. Lummis. 


rm. 


CHARTERED TOWN [VILLA] OF SANTA FE. 


RNING back from the foregoing pueblo, seven leagues to- 
ward the West, is the Villa of Santa Fé, head of this King- 
dom, where reside the Governors [i.e. officials of govern- 
ment] and the Spaniards, who must number as many as two 
hundred and fifty,* though only some fifty of them can arm 
themselves, for lack of weapons. And though few and ill-equipped, 
God hath permitted that they should always come out victorious ; and 
hath caused among the Indians so great fear of them and of their 
arquebuses that with only hearing it said that a Spaniard is going to 
their pueblos they flee. And to keep up this fear, when it is in order 
[se ofrece] to F mys some rebellious pueblo, they use great rigors 
with them. ere it not for this, many times they would have tried 
to kill the Spaniards, seeing them so far from New Spain whence any 
succor might come tothem. All the soldiers are well doctrinated 
[taught the catechism] and humble, and of good example, for the 
most part, to the Indians. Your Majesty supports this presidiot, not 
with pay from your Royal coffers, but making them encomenderost 
of those pueblos, by hand of the Governor. The tribute which the 
Indians pay them is for each house one manta, which is one vara [33 
inches] of cotton cloth, and one fanega§ of corn each year, where- 
with the needy Spaniards sustain themselves. They must have in 
service seven hundred souls; so that between Spaniards, half-breeds 
mestizos] and Indians there must be a thousand souls [in Santa Fé]. 
d it is a folk so punctual in obedience to its Governors that unto 
whatsoever fracas comes up they sally with their weapons and horses 
at their own cost and do valorous deeds. There lacked only the 
principal [thing], which was the church. The one they had was a 
poor hut [ jaca/, house of chinked palisades], for the Religious at- 
tended first to building the churches for the Indians they were con- 
verting and with whom they were ministering and living. And so, 
as soon asI came in as Custodian [1622] I commenced to build the 
Church | and Monastery—and to the honor and glory of God, Our Lord, 
it would shine in whatsoever place. There already the Religious 
teach Spaniards and Indians to read and write, to play [instruments] 
and sing, and all the trades of civilization [folicia]. Though cold, 
the spot is the most fertile in all New Mexico. 


TEOAS NATION. (25) 


ROCEEDING further Westward, toward the Rio del Norte, 
which we have left, begins the Teoas { nation. This Province 
extends over a space of eleven or twelve leagues, by eight 
pueblos, in which must be six thousand souls. This nation 
was first in this Kingdom to be baptized, on which they pride 

themselves much; and very friendly to the Spaniards, whom they aid 


* Population in 1749, 9%5 Spaniards, 575Indians. In 1760, pop. 1285; in 1788, 2244; in 
1793, 2419; im 1799, 4194.—PF. Ww. HB. t Frontier garrison. 

*“ Given in charge.” Trustees. The Encomienda was a trusteeship over the 
Indians, one of the early devices of the great Indian policy of Spain. In return for 
his privileges, the Encomendero had to teach and christianize his wards at his own 
expense. 

$A fanega varied, according to times and places, from 1.6 bushels to 2.49 bushels. 
The N. Y. Public Library coolly translates it “ bushel.” 

i The “ Parréquia,” some of whose walls are uow incorporated in the cathedral of 
Santa Fé. JI Tehua. 
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more than the ordinary and accompany them in all their wars. It 
has three Monasteries, and Churches of much beauty [curiosidad]. 
Particularly that [Church] of San Iidefonso, (26) upon which the Relig- 
ious who founded it put much care. And all the pueblos have their 
Churches, where the [Religious] go to say Mass for them; and [the 
Indians] are very well instructed in all the trades. The land is very 
fertile, because a Religious has brought it water for the irrigation of 
its seed-lands. And [there is] much fish in the Rio del Norte, which 
passes by there. 
HEMES NATION. (27) ‘i 
ASSING over this river to the Westward, at seven leagues one 
strikes the Hemes [Jemez] nation, the which, when I came 
in as Custodian, had been dissipated through all the King- 
dom, and already almost depopulated by famine and wars 
which were on the way to finish them off [los ivan acabando]. 
There the most part were already baptised, and had their Churches, 
by the hard enough travail and care of sundry Religious. And soI 
promptly endeavored [ procuré] to reclaim it and to gather it again in 
the same Province, and placed [there] a Religious* who attended 
to it with care.t And we have congregated it [the “ nation’’] in two 
pueblos; that is, in the [pueblo] of San Joseph, which was still 
standing, with a very sumptuous and beautiful Church and Monas- 
tery; and in the [pueblo] of San Diego, of the Congregation, which 
for this purpose, we founded new, bringing thither what Indians there 
were of that nation who were going about astray. Likewise giving 
them a house [we had] made, and in it food for some days, 
and plowed lands for their planting. For these and other like expen- 
ditures of charity we Religious are wont to barter even unto the 
sackcloth [saya/ | which Your Majesty gives us in alms for our vest- 
ure. And so that congregation is today one of the best pueblos in 
the Indies ; with its Church and Monastery and schools of all trades, 
as in the rest. And although more than the half of this nation 
have died, Your Majesty has withal more than three thousand tribu- 
taries congregated there. 
PICURIES NATION. (28) 

URNING back, then, to the Teoas nation; from which we 
came out to go to the Hemes, [and] following the river up 
stream to the North ten leagues, we arrive at the pueblo of 
the Picuries, which must have two thousand souls, already 
baptized, with their Monastery and Church, where they are 

well doctrinated and taught. This has been the most indomitable 
and treacherous people in that Kingdom; and sundry Religious have 
suffered much by them; [for] they have even gone so far as to lay 
hands on them [the priests] and maltreat them, in hatred of our Holy 
Catholic Faith, from which proceeds so much virtue. And the Re- 
ligious whom they have at this moment [acfualmente],t they have 
several times desired to kill; and Our Lord hath miraculously delivered 
him from them—as for instance [como es] when they went forth to 
seize him and kill him on the road, they were covered with a cold 
sweat in his presence, and trembled with fear; and on another occa- 
sion, at the time when they entered [his room] to lay hands on him, 
[he] was rendered [guedar] invisible and [they] went away confounded. 
And today, God be praised, they are cig * esr y and well doctrinated. 
And though these Indian are of the met nation, being so far 
separated from it they are put by themselves [suponen por si; prob. 


* Father Martin de Arvide. 
tAcudié—N. Y. Public Library translation—“ who Aastened to it with care.” 
tN. ¥. Public Library version utterly boggles this familiar idiom. 


§Tigua. 
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misprint for se ponen]. It is a very fertile land, which yields its 
fruits in a short time and with much abundance. [It has] very good 
river-waters, and trout in them: Likewise it has mines of very fine 
ets, but [y] there is nobody to apply himself to work them [that 
, cut the garnets, masc]. 
TAOS NATION. (29) 


IRWARD to the same Northward, another seven leagues, is 

the pueblo of the Taos, of the same nation as the foregoing, 

although the language varies somewhat. It has two thousand 

five hundred souls baptized; with its Monastery and Church, 

which two Religious who have had charge of this conversion 
have founded with much care. These Indians are very well doctrin- 
ated. And in the bygone year of [One Thousand] Six Hundred and 
Twenty-Seven, the Lord confirmed His Holy Word by a miracle 
among them. And it was [thus]. It went hard with them to give 
up having many wives [mugeres] as they used to have before [they 
were] baptized; and each day the Religious preached to them the 
truth of the Holy Sacrament of matrimony; and the one that most 
contradicted this was an old Indian woman, a sorceress, who, under 
pretext of going to the country for firewood, took out four other 
women with her. ['These were] good Christians and married accord- 
ing to the rule of our Holy Mother Church; and going and coming, 
she kept persuading them that they should not consent to the method 
of marriage which the Father taught, for that which they used to 
use in their gentilism [ genfi/idad | was better. The which [argu- 
ment] the good Christian women steadily [siempre, always] resisted. 
And as they were arriving [again] already near the pueblo, the sor- 
ceress not ceasing from her sermon, and the heavens being clear and 
serene, a thunderbolt fell and slew that infernal mistress of the 
Demon, right between [en medio de] the good Christians who were 
resisting her evil doctrine. And they remained very free from the 
thunderbolt and very [much] confirmed in the truth of the Holy 
Sacrament of matrimony. Directly all the pueblo flocked thither; 
and seeing that rap [a/davada, rap with a door-knocker! from heaven, 
all those who were living in secret concubinage got married, and be- 
lieved very sincerely all which the Father taught them. He promptly 
made them a sermon there, upon the event; and he preaches to them 
all the feast-days, as is done in the rest of the Monasteries. 
The glory be to God our Lord. It is a land very cold, and most abun- 
dant in provisions [dastimentos) and flocks. 


CRAG OF ACOMA. (30) 


ETURNING, then, backward to the position of the Queres 
nation, [and] going out twelve leagues to the West from its 
last pueblo, Santa Ana, one arrives at the FPefol of Acoma,* 
which has cost so many lives of Spaniards and friendly In- 
dians, as well because it is of chopped-off [¢ajada] cliff and 

inexpugnable, as because of the valor of its inhabitants, who must 
be close to [a/ pié de] two thousand souls. And the past year of 
[16]29 God was pleased that we should reclaim them to peace, and 
today they have a Religious ¢ who is catechising them and baptizing. 
And the Lord hath confirmed with a miracle the virtue of this holy 
Sacrament of Baptism. And it was, that when an infant of one 
year was dying, and already at the last gasp, in the arms of its 
mother who was beweeping it for dead, the Religious who was there 
teaching them said to her that if she so much loved her daughter she 


* See “ The Spanish Pioneers” (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), p. 125-148; “The 
Land of, Poco Tiempo” (Chas. Scribuer’s Sons, N. Y.), for description of Acoma 
and its “cost in lives.” Fray Juan Ramirez. 
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should let her be baptized, so that if she were to die she might go to 
enjoy eternal glory in heaven. And though the mother was a hea- 
then [Gentil], she believed the Father and besought him that he 
would baptize the [child]. To the which, the Religious said to her: 
“‘Have faith, then, Daughter; for this holy water of Baptism is 
powerful to revive thy daughter.’’ And as he cast it upon her, say- 
ing the words, it was a marvelous thing; for [gue] instantly the 
child raised herself well and sound, and besieged [embis#id]* the 
breasts of her mother, and turned very smiling and cooingly [A4ada- 
guefa) to the priest [ padre] ; showing by actions, since she was un- 
able to talk, her thankfulness for the good he had done her. Whereat 
all those Indians remained very [much] confirmed in the Faith, and 
with devotion got themselves taught hurriedly to pray that they 
might be baptized. Blessed be God for all. 


CUNI NATION. (31) 


LLILOWING on still further West, thirty leagues, one arrives at 
the Province of Cufii, where are eleven or twelve pueblos in a 
stretch [disfrito] of nine or ten leagues. Therein are more 
than ten thousand souls, converted, who go on being cate- 
chised and baptized; with two Monasteries and Churches. 
Wherein the Religious who are there have passed, and still pass, 
many difficulties and travails, because of the great resistance the 
sorcerers make to them. And as God is over all, the Religious al- 
ways come out victorious. And our Lord hath wrought there many 
strange [ particulares| things, which will be seen in the acoount of all 
the above-said, which I defer. It is a land very fertile in every sort 
of provisions. 
MOQUI NATION. (32) 
LLOWING on another thirty leagues to the same Westward, 
one reaches the Province of Moqui, of the same quantity [of 
towns] as the foregoing Zufii, with é6ther ten thousand souls 
who are being catechised and baptized; whose baptism, and 
the divine word, the Lord hath confirmed with the following 
miracle. It is a general custom among all the infidel Indians to re- 
ceive the Religious in their pueblos very well in the beginning, and 
submit themselves soon to Baptism ; but seeing, when they are cate- 
chised, that they have to give up their idolatries and sorceries, the 
sorcerers sO resent it that they disquiet all, and turn them aside that 
they be not Christians. Not only this, but they drive the Religious 
out of the pueblo, and if not, they kill him. Thus it befell in the prin- 
cipal pueblot of this Province of Moqui; that they received very well 
the Padret who went to convert them, and his companions,§ and a few 
[unos]| soldiers who were there for escort with them. And seeing that 
. the Religious, with an original Cross of [which had belonged to] the 
Mother Luisa de Carrion, constrained them with lively and effica- 
cious reasoning, to the adoration of one God and Lord, Creator of all 
things, and who for our Redemption had died upon a Cross like that 
[one], which they were under obligation to adore likewise, and not 
their idols with which the Demon had them so deceived—at this the 
sorcerers were irritated; and seeing that they were being deprived 
of the jurisdiction which as infernal ministers they had over those 
souls, they persuaded all the people that the Religious and all those 
who accompanied him were so many [wos] liars who were going to 
fool them, and that therefore they should kill them. And when they 
wished to carry this into effect, on sundry occasions, they dared not, 


"To invest, besi N. Y. Public Library, “suckled ’—a fair example of trans- 
lation by guess. tSan Bernardo (or Bernardino) de Awatobi ; destroyed by the other 
Moguis in 1700. * Fray Francisco de Porras. § Fray Andrés Gutierrez and Fray 
Cristébal de la Concepcion. | 12, im fact. ‘ 
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on account of the vigilance of the soldiers, but [ y] chiefly on account 
of heaven’s aid. er this, a troop of them came and brought a boy 
of twelve to thirteen years, blind from birth [a@ mafivitate, Latin], who 
was born with his eyes closed [ pegados, stuck], and without the sus- 
picion of being able to see. And they said to the Religious these 
words: ‘‘ Thou must be some great liar! And so, if it is true all this 
that thou sayest of that [thing] which thou callest Cross, put it on 
the eyes of this boy. And if with that he shall open them, we will 
confess that it is truth, all that thou preachest tous. But if not, we 
have to kill thee, or drive thee out confounded.”’” The Religious, in 
view of this, with the concern and devoutness which can be i 

ined in like case, threw himself upon his knees, and with that same 
Cross in his hands and his eyes to heaven, besought the Divine 
Majesty that, for the confounding of those barbarous infidels, and 
that they might adore His most holy name and Cross, He would there 
work with it His marvels. He rose, and with the greatest faith laid 
the [cross] upon the eyes of the blind boy. And at once, in the same 
instant, he opened them and began to cry aloud, marveling that he 
saw. Whereupon they caught up the boy in their arms and bore him 
through the streets and plazas,* proclaiming in great shouts the mir- 
acle, and that all should be Christians and be baptized and do that 
which the Padre taught them; that [his] was the truth, and that 
their sorcerers were so many liars who had kept them fooled. And 
thus they submitted themselves promptly to that which the Padre 
and his companions taught them for being baptized, and held them 
in great love and respect. Si/ nomen Domini benedictum. ([Latin: 
** Blessed be the name of the Lord.’’] And although in all the fore- 
going conversions our Lord hath wrought many marvels, I have 
avoided relating them now, deferring them for the general history of 
that land, which, with the favor of heaven Iam making; and I have 
wished to relate to Your Majesty the aforesaid miracles only because 
our Lord hath wrought them all the past year of [Sixteen] Twenty- 
Nine, since Your Majesty deigned to provide the more ministers. 


CEREMONIES OF THIS HEATHENISM. 


HESE are the populations which we haye, in this region, con- 
verted and baptized, in what we call New Mexico; that is, 


from the first pueblo of the Province of the Piros, San An- 

tonio Senecti, up the Rio del Norte as far as the pueblo of 

San Geronimo of the Taos. They are in a stretch of a 
hundred leagues. The which pueblos are on one side and the other 
of the river, and sundry of them somewhat off the road seven or 
eight leagues [away] on other small stream-beds [arroywelos]. 
All of which [together] must have close to eighty thousand souls. 
All these folk and nations were in their gentilism divided into two 
factions, warriors and sorcerers. The warriors tried, in opposition 
to the sorcerers, to bring all the people under their [own] dominion 
and authority ; and the sorcerers, with the same opposition, pur- 
suaded all that /4ey made the rain fall and the earth yield good crops, 
and other things at which the warriors sneered. Wherefore there 
were between them continuous civil wars, so great that they killed 
each other [off] and laid waste whole pueblos, wherein the Demon 
had hisusualcrop. Their Religion, though it was not formal idolatry 
was nearly so, since they made offerings for whatsoeveraction. As, 
at the time when they were going out to fight their enemies, they 


*The familiar plaza or public square of all Spanish-American tewns. N. Y. Pub- 
lic Library translates it “places.” 
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offered up flour* and other things to the scalps of those they had 
slain of the hostile nation. If they were going to hunt, they offered 
up flour* to heads of deer, jackrabbits, cottontail rabbits and 
other dead animals. If to fish, they made offerings to the river. 
The women who wished that the men should desire them, went out 
into the country fat and well, and set up a stone or some small pole 
on some hill, and there offered flour* to it ; and for eight days, or as 
many as they could [endure], did not eat, except something to disturb 
their stomachs and provoke vomiting ; and they flogged themselves 
cruelly. And when they could endure no more, and from fat had 
made themselves lean and of the mien of the Demon, they returned 
[to the pueblo] very confident that the first man that might see them 
would desire them, and would give them manf/as—which is their chief 
end. But this adoration of these poles and stones is in nowise rever- 
ential; for it makes no odds to them [the Indians] [no se les da gue 
los pisen, etc.}¢ that [people] trample upon them nor spit upon them 
[the sticks or atousal but as a ceremonial they put them thus. To 
make one a Captain, they used to come together in a plaza and tie 
him naked to a pillar; and with some cruel thistles they all flogged 
him, and they afterward entertained him with farces and other 
jestings. And if to all he was very unruffied and did not weep nor 
make grimaces at the one, nor laugh at the other, they confirmed him 
for a very valiant Captain. And in this manner the Demon kept them 
deceived with a thousand superstitions. This has always been a peo- 
ple of government and a republic; the old men coming together 
with the Chief Captain [Capitan Mayor], to confer and judge the 
things that were suitable. And when these had been determ- 
ined, the Capitan Mayor went forth in person proclaiming lprego- 
nando|t through the pueblo that which was ordered. And 

is, even to-day, an action of great authority, this proclaiming by the 
Chief Captains what has to be done in the pueblo. 


HOW WELL THEY SUPPORT § THE AFFAIRS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


ODAY, to the honor and glory of God our Lord, with the affable 
care which we Religious have used with them, they are so 
well doctrinated and [good] Christians that when we ring the 
bell for Mass and the [teaching of the] Doctrine, they all come 

with the greatest cleanliness and neatness that fhey can, and enter 
the church to y, as if they were Christians of very long standing 
[mui antiguos| ; and the boys and girls who always come morning 
and evening to the Doctrine, attend with very great care [and] with- 
out fail; and the choristers [canfores] in the chapels change about 
by their weeks [week by week], and sing every day in the Church, at 
their hours, the Morning Mass [Prima], High Mass and Vespers, 
with great punctuality. And all make Confession in their [own] 
tongue, and prepare themselves fcr the confession, studying out 
their sins and bringing them marked on knotted threads. And they 
are always of notable submission and affection toward the Religious 
who minister to them; and scarcely does one [of them] begin to be 
sick before [when] he comes quickly to see the Religious, or sends to 
call him, believing that only with seeing him he will be healed. And 
if the sickness goes farther, he confesses himself for death. This is 
the continuous occupation of the Religious, treating them in their 


*Harina. But the votive offering was, as it still is, their own corn-meal. See 
The Man who Married the Moon (Century Co.), pp. 55, etc; Strange Corners of Our 
Country (Ceutury Co.), Chap, xx. 

?tThe N. Y. Pub. Lib. version does not attempt to translate this phrase at all. 

3 The official word for that public heralding by which the Pueblos are still sum- 
moned to all commnnal work. N.Y. Pub. Lib. version calls him “Greater Captain.” 
§ Acuden. N.Y. Public Library, “ hasten to.” 
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sicknesses and supplying all their necessities. And so they havea 
notable affection for them and for the things of the Church, which 
they attend with notable love and devotion. As all the Churches 
and Monasteries they have made, fully testify. Of all the which it 
will seem an enhancement to state that sumptuous and beautiful as 
they are, they were built solely by the women and by the boys and 
girls of the curacy [dofrina]. For among these nations it is the cus- 
tom for the women to build the walls; and the men spin and weave 
their manéas, and go to war and the chase ; and if we [try to] obli 
some man to build wall, he runs away from it, and the women laugh. 
And with this [work of remenl there have been built more than 
fifty Churches, with roofs, [with] very beautiful carvings and fret- 
work [/aceria, nets] and the walls very well painted. For there are 
marvelous highlands of every sort of timber ; and with the care that 
we Religious have put to teaching the Indians of the curacy [dofrina], 
there are very good craftsmen in carpentry and in all thecrafts. And 
thus they are today so well instructed in everything, particularly in 
the things of the Faith and Christianity, that it causes wonder to see 
that in less than twenty years which have [passed] since the baptiz- 
ing began, and particularly in the last eight years,* wherein the har- 
vest of souls has been more abundant, they seem Christians of a 
hundred years’ [standing]. If we go passing along the roads, and 
they see us from their pueblos or fields, they all come forth to meet 
us with very great joy, saying: ‘* Praised be our Lord Jesus Christ! 
Praised be the Most Holy Sacrament!” And when we arrive at 
their pueblos they meet us with nosegays and regale us with fish or 
with whatever they have; and the Captain of the pueblo gives us 
welcome and compliments, for that, being Priests of God, we honor 
their pueblos wherein they used to live like savages ; and other say- 
ings [razones] after this fashion.+ ‘They are all a folk who dress 
themselves in manfas of cotton, and [in] skins, and in their fashion 
try to deck themselves out [as well] as they can; in particular, with 
necklaces and earrings of Turquoises, for they have mines of these,{ 
and cut them [/as /abran] though imperfectly. And the women dress 
themselves honestly [i. e., modestly, decently, as in our old phrase 
“an honest woman ’’], with their mantas of cotton figured [pinéadas, 
lit. ‘‘ painted ’’] and broidered with the same. 
WHAT THAT KINGDOM OWES UNTO 
YOUR MAJESTY. 


HIS land and its inhabitants, then, having been [ever] since 

God created them, subject to the Demon, and his slaves until 

this time; and all filled [fod/ado, lit. populated] with 
estufas§ of idolatry; where they not only never adored the 

most holy name of Jesus but did not even know it, nor 

his most holy Cross; and all the land being today, in so brief years, 
filled with Churches and with pedestals of Crosses, which the inhabi- 
tants salute aloud, praising the most holy Sacrament of the Altar and 
the most holy name of Jesus Christ ; and when the bell is rung for 
the Ave Marias they fall on their knees, wheresoever the sound [voz] 
may reach them, and with cries adore the most holy Virgin, praying 
aloud the accustomed three Ave Marias; and the same when they 
hear the tolling for souls [ plegaria de las animas]|, praying a Pater 


"de ocho afios 4 esta parte; lit. from eight years hitherward. Which familiar 
idiom the N. Y. P. L. translates “Jess than eight years in this part” ! 

tN. Y. Pub. Lib. “and in this way other reasons” ! 

tT he famous prehistoric turquoise mines in “ Mt. Chalchihuitl,” near Cerrillos, 
N.M. Now controlled, I believe, by Tiffany. 

¢Estufa (Span. “stove”), the Man-House of the Indians. The meu aud beys 
slept and held council here. The N. Y. P. L. translates it “hot houses’! 

WT he ringing for prayers for the souls in purgatory. 
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Noster and Ave Maria; a land where it seemed the Demon corrupted 
the Wee) airs with his presence and made them unhabitable, and to- 
day [these airs] are so changed and inoffensive, for carrying through 
them the most holy Sacrament uncovered in the processions; and 
that to make this reform and change, God should have selected min- 
isters so r as the sons of my Father St. Francis—it seems that 
contempiibilia elegit Deus, ut confundat fortia*. ‘Though here it is 
clearly and evidently seen that God is author and prime mover, for 
which we give Him infinite thanks. We owe them also to Your 
Majesty, since without your Royal aid we could not have borne so 
many expenses. And Your Majesty should be very proud to be cause 
of all this change; who enjoy all the merit of those conversions, 
wherein we snatch so many thousands of souls from the claws of the 
Demon, a thing that could not be, save by a miracle. For [ y] God left it 
and referred it to Your Majesty, in order that by means so Catholic, and 
by your Royal expenditures, you should enjoy so many spiritual and 
temporal treasures. Already [y a, prob. misprint for ya] all the In- 
dians, whom we teach with so much concern, always commend Your 
Majesty to God, since at so much cost you sent them, and maintain 
there, ministers and Churches, for the salvation of their souls; and 
they do it [pray for you] regularly [de ordinario]. And we, the Re- 
ligious, as so loving and indebted vassals and Chaplains, never fail, 
either in the Mass or in our private prayers—in that so remote King- 
dom of yours, and in that primitive Church where our Lord worketh 
so many marvels—to commend Your Majesty to God. In all and for 
all be the honor and glory to God our Lord. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 


Errata in last number: p. 286, note; for comvente read convento. 
288, 290, for ‘‘ Jornado,’’ read Jornada. 290, for ‘‘afio Pasado,’’ read 


afio pasado. ied he ah 


NOTES BY FREDERICK WEBB HODGE. 


12. Prros.—The Piros (see p. 283, Oct. number) (also known to literature as Biroros. 
Picos, Pir, Pira, Piri, Pirj, Pirnas, Pyros, Siros) were one of the principal groups 
of Pueblo tribes of New Mexico in Benavides’s time, and fora generation later, 
They comprised two divisions—one occupying Rio Grande valley from the present 
town of San Marcial, northward to within about fifty miles of Albuquerque, where 
the country of the Tiguas, or the “ Province of Tiguex” Commenced. his Piro 
area was embraced within Ofiate’s “ Province of Atripuy.” The other division, 
sometimes called Tompiros and Salineros, occupied du area eastward from the Rio 
Grande, and its mountain wall, in the vicinity of the salt lagooons, where they ad- 
joined the eastern group of Tigua settlements on the south. The Western or Rio 
Grande branch of the tribe was doubtless visited by members of Coronado’s Expedi- 
tion in 1540-41, as well as by Chamuscado in 1580, Espejo in 1582, Ofiate in 1598, and 
other early explorers. 

The causes whici led to the destruction of several of the Piro villages in 1675 had 
already been at work before Benavides’s visit, since later on in the Memorial our 
author says that the Piro settlements began with Senecu (the site of the present 
hamlet of San Antonio) and ended with Sevilleta (at or near the present La Joya; 
the name survives in the “ Cevilleta” grant), whereas in Ofiate’s time, some 32 years 
before, the first Piro villages met in coming from the south were Qualacu and Tren- 
aguel, the latter on or near the site of San Marcial, the former on the opposite side 

the river; indeed Beuavides speaks of the depopulation of Sevilleta and of his 
gathering the scattered natives and settling them anew. As already intimated, the 
14 or more Piro villages were reduced to four ere the beginning of the Pueblo Rebel- 
lion of 1680, but this reduction in number, we are told by Bandelier, “ was due not 
only to the efforts of the missionaries to gather their flocks into larger pueblos, but 
also to the danger to which these Indians were exposed from the Apaches of the 
* Perrillo’ and the ‘Gila.’” In other words, there was a beneficent “ Policy of con- 
centration” exercised by the missionaries more than 250 years before the same plan 
(but with anything but a beneficent object) was tried with the Apaches by the 
U. S. authorities, the cost of which, in both blood and gold, is almost beyond com- 
putation. The names of the Rio Grande Piro villages so far as known with cer- 
— » are oan Qualacn, San Pascual, Senecn, Sevilleta, Socorro, Teypana 
and Trenaquel. 


*Ist Corinthians, 1,27: “God hath chosen the weak things of the world to cou- 
found the things that are mighty.” 
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The first active missionary work among the Piros of the Rio Grande was con- 
ducted by Fray Juan Claros, who went to New Mexico with Ofiate in 1598, and min- 
istered to Qualaci, Teypana, and Trenaquel, as well as to some Tigua villages. It 
is extremely doubtful, however, if any active steps were taken at this early date to- 
ward the erection of ‘churches. Fray Juan returned to Mexico with other friars, 
while Ofiate was in Quivira in 1601. The date of the founding of the churches and 
monasteries at San Antonio de Seneca, Nuestra Sefiora del Socorro de Pilabo, 
and San Luis Obispo de Sevilleta is quite definitely given, by Benavides, as 
16%, but the names of their first resident missionaries we are left to sur- 
mise. They do not seem to have been Arteaga and Garcia de San Fran- 
cisco de Zuniga, as has repeatedly been asserted, for Perea himself names both 
of these friars among the 30 whom he brought to New Mexico in 1629, when he suc- 

Benavides as custodian; or if these were among the first missionaries of the 
three pueblos named, then the churches and monasteries of the latter were only 
nominally founded under Benavides’s custodianship in 1626. I am inclined to agree 
with Vetancurt that Fray Garcia convirtié » fundé the Socorro mission, after depart- 
ing for New Mexico in 1628, and that he remained at that village until 1659, when he 
left for the Mansos around El Paso and founded the misson of Guadalupe, remain- 
ing there until his death in 1673. Vetancurt is even more explicit concerning Ar- 
teaga, who, he says, converted Senec& in 1630. A few years before the Pueblo Rebel- 
lion of 1680, Seneca, Socorro, Alamillo and Sevilleta were the only Piro pueblos re- 
maining in Rio Grande valley. On Jan. 23, 1675, the Apaches raided Seneca, killed 
its missionary Fray Alonzo Gil y Avila, and slaughtered most of its inhabitants, the 
survivors fleeing to Socorro, and the village remaining permanetly abandoned. 
Some time prior to this disaster six of the Senect villagers were executed for mur- 
dering the Alcalde and fourother Spaniards; this inspired the Piros with fear of the 
colonists, consequently they were not invited to participate in the revolt of 1680. For 
this reason, when Otermin, the Governor, retreated from Santa Féin that year, he 
was joined by nearly all the inhabitants of Socorro, Sevilleta, and Alamillo and 
established them in the new villages of Socorro, Texas, and Seneon del Sur in Chihua- 
hua, below El Paso, where their remnants, numbering about 60, still survive, al- 
though it is probable that their language, which was closely related to the Tigua, 
is extinct. The few members of the Piros who remained in New Mexico were doubt- 
less absorbed by the Tiguas. 

13. Sewecv (see p. 283, Oct.).—_Name probably derived from Tzen-o-cué, which 
seems to have been the aboriginal appellation (Bandelier). This Piro pueblo was 
situated on the west bank of the Rio Grande, 18 miles south of Socorro, at the site 
of the Wp veg village of San Antonio. The mission of San Antonio de Padua was 
founded there in 1630 by Fray Antonio de Arteaga. See note 12 (Piro). The village 
was destroyed by the Apaches Jan. 23, 1675, and most of its inhabitants killed. Some 
of the names of Senect that appear in literature are Ceneca, Cinecu, Ienecu, Jenecu, 
Renecuey (?), Sinolu, Saneca, Seneco, Sinecu, Sinict, Senaca, Sencen, Seneci, Senacu, 
Séne, Seneca, Zen-ecu and Zennecu, while the variations that appear in the associ- 
ated Saint name are equally numerous. 

14. PrILaBo or Socorno (p. 283, Oct.).—The aboriginal name of this village was 
first recorded in 1598 by Ofiate who ascended the Rio Grande on the east bank, but it 
does not appear that he visited it on this northward journey. Leaving Qualacn (opp. 
San Marcial), Ofiate reached Teypana, or Teypama in three leagues, or about op- 
posite Socorro, as identified by Bandelier. This village he named Socorro because 
the natives received him kindly, and supplied him with much needed corn. It would 
seem that the name survived until the time of Benavides, who reapplied it to Pilabo, 
on the western bank of the river, on the site of the present town of Socorro. Al- 
though Vetancurt remarks that the name was applied “ porque 4 la venida de los 
carros, Antes de la fundacion de es RO {at El Paso], ses les llevaba Socorro de 
pan y otras cosas 4 los caminantes.” III, 309 

Hence, there have been two Socorros in this vicinity within the historical period. 

As hitherto described (note 12), most of the 600 inhabitants of the town followed 
Gov. Otermin to El Paso, building a new village below that place. The walls of 
the old church founded by Fray Garcia de San Francisco de Zufiiga about 1629 were 
standing in 1692, and the ruins of the pueblo were still visible in 1725, but no trace of 
them uow remains. Typographical and linguistic vagaries have recorded Socorro 
also as Secour, Socora, Socoro, Socorra, and Socorre. 

15. Sevrieta (see p. 283, Oct.).—Sevilleta (or as Benavides calls it, Sivilleta) was 
the most northerly pueblo of the Piros. Its native name is not known. The pueblo 
was visited in 1598 by Ogate, who called it Nueva Sevilla (New Seville), its situation 
on the east bank of the Rio Grande, at or near Old La Joya, being a fancied resem- 
blance to that of Seville in Spain. In Ofiate’s time it was a small place—a “ puedie- 

cillo.” Later,as Benavides says, it was destroyed through intertribal wars (evi- 
dently with the Apaches), its natives being scattered among the hills until re- 
assembled by the Custodian who rebuilt the town. Its importance as the seat of a 
monastery did not last long, for by 1680 it contained only three families, the re- 
mainder having joined Otermin in his flight to El Paso. In the following year 
Otermin found the town abandoned ; it was never reoccupied. 

16. Troa Nation (see p. 284, Oct.).—These were not the Tewa as the name would 
seem to imply, but the Tigua, whose first village going northward is now Isleta. 
Whether this was the case in Ofiate’s time is not certain, inasmuch as that explorer 
visited a few but abandoned pueblos four leagues north of Sevilleta (the last Piro 
town in Benavides’s time), June 24, 1598, naming it San Juan Bautista in honor of 
the day. Being on the confines of Tigua-Piro territory, it is not known to which of 
these groups it pertained. The Tiguas formerly comprised four geographic 
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groups, one occupying Taos and Picuris, on the upper waters of the Rio Grande ; 
another inhabiting Sandia and Isleta, north and south of Albuquerque, r tively, 
anda third (with Piros)the pueblos of Isleta del Sur and Senect del Sur below El Paso., 
the fourth in a group of pueblos from Chilili to Quarrd, or Quarai,the Salinas of the 
Manzano,east of the Rio Grande, adjoining the Tompiros on the north. At the timeof 
Coronado’s visit, in 1540, the two northernmost Tigua villages were separated, as they 
are today, from the middle group by the Tano, and Tehua, and Rio Grande Queres. 
The two villages on the Mexico-Texas border were not established until after the 
outbreak of the Pueblo revolt, as has been seen. Benavides’s allusion to 15 or 16 
“Teoa” villages refers to the middle group, between Bernalillo and Los Lunas, and 
was identical with the “ Tiguex province” of Coronado. Beginning with the Bena- 
vides period, the Tigua villages were gradually consolidated, so that by 1680 only 
Isleta (population 2000), Sandia (3000), Alameda (300), and Puarai (200) remained of 
the middle group ; Taos and Picuris were long at enmity, hence have preserved 
their individuality to this day ; while the pueblos of the Manzano shared the fate of 
Tabira and other Piro towns in that vicinity. In 1580, Chamuscado, with a small 
party, accompanied the missionaries Francisco Lopez, Juan de Santa Maria, and 
Agustin Rodriguez, to the Tigua country, but all these were killed soon after the 
departure of the escort. This massacre led to the expedition in 1582-83, of Antonio 
de Espejo, with a body guard of fourteen followers. When Espejo approached 
Puarai (the Tignex village of Coronado, at or near the present Bernalillo), 
the Tiguas fied for fear of vengeance, but their fears were afterward allayed. Espejo 
learned little more than he already knew, but Ofiate found on the wall of a Puaray 
building a partially defaced painting representing the killing of the missionaries 18 
years before. Although not so inhospitable as the habitat of the eastern oe 
that of the Tiguas of the Manzano was desolate enough, and was also expo: 
the encroachments of the Apache ; yet they were near the buffalo range, and an 
a fair livelihood alone by bartering salt from the Salinas, which found its way as far 
southward as Parral, Chihuahua. Apache raids resulted in the abandonment of 
Chilili between 1669 and 1674; then Quarra about 1674, its inhabitants joining those 
of the neighboring Tajique pueblo; but this too was abandoned in the following 
year. Most of the inhabitants of these ill-fated towns fled to their kindred at Isleta, 
where they remained until the Pueblo revolt, in which all the Tigua pueblos took a 
prominent part. On Governor Otermin’s return in 1681 in an attempt to reconquer 
the Indians, Sandia, Alameda, aud Puarai were abandoned and afterward burned ; 
Isleta, however, held out, but this village was stormed by the Spaniards, and about 
400 of its inhabitants captured and taken to El Paso, being later settled in the new 
village of Isleta del Sur, on the Rio Grande, in Texas. A large number of the re- 
maining Tiguas of Isletaand Sandia fled to Tusayan, Arizona, where they remained 
with the Mognis or Hopis until 1709, or possibly 1718, when the Isletetios returned to 
their pueblo. The Sandias however (numbering 441) remained in Tusayan until 1742, 
when they were brought back tothe Rio Grande by padres Delgado and Pino and 
settled in a new pueblo on or near the site of the old one, where they have since re- 
mained. Alameda and Puarai were never reéstablished as Indian pueblos. Among 
the names by which the Tiguas have been known in literature are Cheguas, Chiguas, 
Tiguex, Tat Ruas, Tebas, Tebes, Tequa, Teewahn, Tiguan, Tigueans, Tiguesn, 
ex, Tiguns, Tihuas, Tioas, Tiquas, Tiquoz, Tiwa, Tizuas, and Toas. The 
guex” synonyms are too numerous for present record. 


- Sanp1a (see p. 284, Oct.) (Span.“‘watermelon”).—This Tigua pueblo is on the east 
bank of the Rio Grande, about 12 miles above Albuquerque, in Berualillo county. It 
formed one of the towns of the province of Tiguex of Coronado in 1540-42, was the 
Napeya (corrupted from the native name Na-pfi-ap) of Ofiate in 1598, and later the 
seat of the Spanish mission of Nuestra Sefora de los Dolores. At the time of the 
Pueblo revolt most of the inhabitants of Sandia fled to Tusayan, there occupying, 
in all probability, a now-ruined bnt evidently comparatively modern pueblo called 
Payupki, on the Middle Mesa. The same name is applied by the Hopi Indians of 
Tusayan to the Sandia pueblo of today. On Otermin’s return to New Mexico, in 
1681, he destroyed Sandia, but in 1748 it was rebuilt on or near its present site by 
Fray Juan Miguel Menchero, who was granted authority to reéstablish the town, 
settling therein at least 350 of 441 Tiguas brought from Tusayan by Delgado and 
Pino in 1742, together, probably, with scattered natives from other villages. The 
present population is 140. Some of the names of Sandia that have appeared in lite- 
rature are: Zandia, Deis, Dolores, Mapeya, Na-fhi-ap, Nafiad, Na-fi-ap, Napeya, 
Na-si-ap, Sandea, San-Diaz, Sandilla, Sandia, S. Diaz, S. Dies, Sendia, St. Dies, 
Sundia, and Zandia. 


18 IstetTa (see p. 284, Oct.).—A Tigua pueblo on the west bank of the Rio 
Grande, about 13 miles south of Albuquerque. Its native name is Shi-e-hutb-dac, 
signifying “knife laid on the ground to play whib”—perhaps in allusion to the 
knife-like shape of the lava ridge on which the pueblo is built (Lummis). It is one 
of only two pueblos (the other being Acoma) that stand on the sites occupied when 
Coronado visited New Mexico in 1540. 


The first missionary_to Isleta was Fray Juan Claros, who with other friars went 
to New Mexico with Ofiate in 1598, but in addition to Isleta, Fray Juan ministered 
to all the Tigua,and Piro villages on the Rio Grande. The first permanent mis- 
sionary establishment at Isleta, however, was that of San Antonio, as mentioned by 
Benavides, the original church and convent, which were erected by Fray Juan de 
Salas, prior to July, 1629, being regarded as unusually fine in their day. Previous 
to the Pueblo revolt Isleta had received important accessions of tion 
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from the Tigua pueblos of the Manzano, notably Chilili, Quarré, and Tajiqne, 
when their pueblos were abandoned on account of Apache depredations between 
1669 and 1674; so that at the time of the revolt its population was 2000. As the 
Spanish settlers along the lower Rio Grande took refuge in Isleta as soon as the 
uprising occurred in 1680, thus interrupting communication between its inhabitants 
and the seat of war at the northern villages, the Isleta Indians did not participate 
in the massacre of the colonists and priestsin the vicinity. When Otermin retreated 
from Santa Fé, however, he found the town abandoned, the inhabitants having 
joined the rebels. In 1681 Otermin surprised and captured the village, and on retarn- 
ing from his northern tour took with him 519 captives, of whom 115 afterward 
escaped. The remainder were settled about 1682 on the northeast bank of 
the Rio Grande, a few miles below Ei Paso, Texas, the name Isleta del Sur 
(Isleta of the south) being applied to their pueblo, and the old Saint name, San An- 
tonio, being at first retained, but it was laterchanged to Corpus Cristi. The date of 
the refounding of the northern Isleta is somewhat in doubt, but there is good evi- 
dence that some scattered Tigua families were reassembled at the ruined village in 
1709, and that these were joined by many others who, with those of Sandia, had fled 
to sayan, Arizona, between 1680 and 1692. The name of the Mission of northern 
Isleta was changed to San Agustin after the revolt. The designation San Antonio 
de Padua was first applied to Puarai, by Ofiate. Tomé and Belen, in which had 
been established numerous genizaros, were visitas, or sub-missions of Isleta in 1788 

The present population is about 1100. 

19. QuERES NATION (see p. 285, Uct.).—Benavides, like earlier Spanish chroniclers, 
used the aboriginal designation of this “ nation,” which forms a distinct linguistic 
stock embracing the inhabitants of villages on the Rio Grande between the Rito de 
los Frijoles (where, before being confined to reservations they joined the Tehua 
country on the north) and the Rio Jemez, as well as on the latter stream from the 
pueblo of Sia to its mouth. The western division of the Queres or Keresan stock 
comprises the pueblos of Acoma and Laguna, whose people speak a slightly differ- 

jalect. Laguna, however, did not exist in Benavides’s time, it having been 
founded by various other villagers uear the close of the century. Like other pueblo 
tribes the Queres maiutain that they had their origin at Sipapu, or Shipapu, in the 
far north, and that they slowly drifted southward to the Rio Grande, taking up their 
abode in the Rito de los Frijoles,or Tyuonyi, where they excavated the cavate 
lodges which still honeycomb the cliffs. Long before the coming of the Spaniards 
they had abandoned the Rito, and, moving farther southward, separated intoa 
sumber of autonomous village communities. According to Coronado, who visited 
the “ Quirix” province in 1540-42, these Indians occupied seven pueblos, exclusive 
of Acoma and Sia. Forty years later Espejo found the “ Quires” province to com- 
prise five towns, but these did not include Acoma, or Siaand Santa Ana, which 
latter two belonged to his Punames or Cunames province. There was thus com- 
paratively little change in the number and location of the Queres pueblos between 
the date of Coronado’s visit and the establishment of missions in the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Asin Benavides’stime San Felipe is the first Queres pueblo 
met in journeying northward ; then come Santo Domingo and Cochiti, with Sia and 
Santa Ana on the Rio Jemez to the westward. The three monasteries and churches 
among the Queres, mentioned by Benavides, were doubtless those which still ex- 
isted in 1680, namely, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, and Cochiti. Writers have played 
havoc with the name of-this stock, as with other Indian appellations. Someof he 

“literary ’ synonyms are, Cherechos (distinct from Querechos), Cheres, Chuchacas, 
Gueres, Hores, Jerez, Kera, Keran, Keras, Keres, Keswhawhay, Kweres, Qq’ueres, 
Quera, Quereses, Querez, Queris, Queros, Quingas, Quires, Ouirex, OQuiria, Quirix, 
Quiros, Quivix, Xeres, Zures. 

20. San Fe ips (see p. 285, Oct.).-San Felipe is situated on the west bank of the 
Rio Grande, about 12 miles above Bernalillo. Before the advent of the Spaniards into 
New Mexico, probably in the latter part of the 15th century, the ancestors of the 
inhabitants of this pneblo and of Cochiti formed a single tribe occupying success- 
ively a number of pueblos, the last of which was called Kuapa. Owing to the ag- 
gressiveness of the Tehua, whose territory formed their northern boundary, says 
Bandelier, this Queres group were forced to separate into two divisions, one (the 
Cochiti) retiring to the Potrero Viejo, the other going farther down the Rio Grande 
to the site of the present Mexican settlement of Cubero, west of the river, where they 
built the pueblo of Katishtya. Subsequently this village was abandoned and a new 
one, bearing the same name, constructed at the foot of the black mesa of Tamita, 
where the San Felipe tribe was found by Coronado in 1540. 

In 1591, Castatio de Sosa visited the pueblo and probably gave it the Saint name by 
which it is now commonly known. 

Seven years later (1598) Ofiate also visited San Felipe, and his narrative applies the 
name “Castixes” (Katishtya) collectively to the pueblos of San Felipe and 
“Comitre.” This is doubtless an error, in copying, however, the latter name being 
apparently a misprint or corruption of Tamita, the name of the mesa at the fort of 
which the puebio of San Felipe stood. It was the seat of a Spanish mission at an 
early date, and its first church was erected by Fray Cristébal de Quiiiones, who died at 
the pueblo in 1607 or 1609, and was buried in the church he had founded. This pueblo 
was also the residence of the Father Custodian in 1636, but not as a permanent seat. 
Ay namie of the resident priest in Benavides’s time is not known, but Fray Geronimo 

e Pedraza professed in 1608, in Mexico, and died at San Felipe May 5,1664. The San 
Felipe Indians took an active part in the Pueblo revolt of 1680, and as there was then 
no resident priegt at their pueblo to murder, they aided in the massacre of the mission- 
aries of Cochiti, Santo Domingo and San Felipe (the latter resident at the comvent of 
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* Santo Domingo) as well as in the slaughter of the Spanish colonists in the neighbor- 
ing haciendas and of some of the members of their own tribe who remained faith- 
fultothe Spaniards. In the latter part of 1681 the pueblo was deserted by its in- 
habitants, who fied with the Cochitefios and others to Potrero Viejo, but returned 
im 1683 (see Cochiti). Between the latter date and 1692, when Vargas made his 2p- 
pearance in New Mexico, they agaiu retreated with the other tribes to the Potrero, 
bat the Felipetios were induced by the Spaniards to return. When Vargas appeared 
the following year he found the San Felipe Indians in a new pueblo on the summit 
at the northern end of the long black mesa (Pu’-nyi Cha-tya) west of the present 
village, which had been built subsequent to 1683. Here a church was erected in 1694, 
the ruins of which are still standing. Soon after the beginning of the 18th century, 
when there was no further necessity of a defensive site, the tribe left its mesa settle- 
ment and erected at its base the San Felipe of the present time—the fourth pueblo 
that has borne the aboriginal appellation Katishtya. No remains of the old pueblo 
near the mesa of Tamita are traceable. San Felipe was made a visita of Santo Do- 
mingo in 1782. 

21. Tomprros (see p. 285, Oct.).—Benavides was the first to employ this name for 
the Piros of the Manzano, east of the Rio Grande, although he included in the name 
the Tigua villages of that section (see notes 12and 16). The strictly Piro or “Tom- 
piro” villages of this Salinas region, before their abandonment on account of the 
Apaches, between 1669 and 1676, were so far as known, Abé, Tenabo, and Tabira or 

Gran Quivira,” but it is probable that the also rnined villages now known as Pu- 
eblo Blanco, Pueblo Colorado, and Pueblo de la Parida were among its historical 
settlements. The first missiouary work in this region was performed in 1598 by 
Fray Francisco de San Miguel, a chaplain of Ofiate’s army, with headquarters at 
Pecos, who ministered to the Tigua pueblo of Quarra as well as to the Piro villages 
of Abo, Tenabé, Tabird, and possibly others. The first actual missions among the 
Piro pueblos of the Salines appear to have been established by Fray Francisco de 
Acevedo, who reached New Mexico in the spring of 1629 with Estevan de Perea, 
Benavides’s successor as custodian, founding San Gregorio Abé and building 
churches also at TabirA and Tenabo, its visitas. But ere the massive-walled 
churches and convents were completed, the village dwellers of the Salines suffered 
so severely from Apache depredations that every pueblo in this region was aban- 
doned before the Pueblo revolt of 1680, their inhabitants taking refuge among their 
kindred along the Rio Grande ; most of them later being established in the towns of 
Senecu, Socorro and Isleta del Sur, south of El Paso in Texas and Chihuahua. 

For further information see “The Cities that were Forgotten” inthe Land of Poco 
Tiempo, by Charles F. Lummis. : 

Curiz1 (see p. 285, Oct.).—This was a Tigua pueblo on the Arroyo de Chilili, 
about 25 miles southeast of Albuquerque. The town was inadvertently mentioned 
as a “captain” of a pueblo by Ofiate in 1598: the next reference is that of Benavides. 
The church was probably erected before Benavides’s regime, by Fray Alonzo Pei- 
nado, who went to New Mexico about 1608. Like the other pueblos of this section, 
Chilili was abandoned between 1669 and 1676 on account of Apache raids. Most 
of the inhabitants fled to the Tiguas of the Rio Grande, but some joined the Mansos 
at Ei Paso. The population of Chilili before its abandonment was about 500. 

23. Tanos [From Than-u-ge, their own name] (see p. 285, Oct.).—_Benavides’s desig- 
nation, Tano, still survives as the name of this extinct division of the Tanoan stock 
which in historic times inhabited several pueblos, principally in the basin of the 
Galisteo, some twenty miles southward from Santa Fé. ‘Phey were visited by Coro- 
nado in 1540-41 on his way to Pecos; again in 1583 by Espejo, who described the 
province with the vastly exaggerated population of 20,000, under the name Hubates. 
The environs of Santa Fé were also occupied by the Tanos in prehistoric times, and 
ruins in that locality may still be seen. The Tanos of the historical period had 
already suffered severely from the invasions of a wild tribe (supposed to have been 
the Querechos of Castafieda’s narrative—the Mescaleros and Jicarilla Apaches of 
later times) before the Spaniards first came among them. The tribe was almost 
entirely broken up by the Revolt of 1680-92, the Indians moving mainly to Tusayan, 
Arizona, after 1694, according to Bandelier, and the last remnants here dying from 
smallpox early in the 19th century. The five villages mentioned by Benavides were 
probably Galisteo, San Cristébal, San Lazaro, San Marcos, and Ciénega. These 
still existed as Indian pueblos at the time of the outbreak of the Pueblo revolt, the 
mission of Santa Cruz de Galisteo, with 800 inhabitants, having San Cristébal as 
its visita; while San Marcos, with 600 inhabitants, had the remaining two pueblos 
as its dependent missions. Galisteo’s population in 1749 was 350; in 1760 it became 
a visita of Pecos, and by 1793 the town appeared to have been abandoned, the inhabi- 
tants being absorbod by various Rio Grande pneblos — notably the Queres town of 
Santo Domingo. Some of the synonyms of Tano and the Tano “province” are: 
Gubates, Habutas, Hubates, Hubiles, Lana, Magrias, Maguas, Puyatye, Tagnos, 
Tahanas, Tahanos, Tami, Thanos, Tubeans, Tubiaus, Tubirans, Ubate, Xabotaj, 
Xabotaos. 

24. Peccos (see page 286, Oct.).—This pueblo (and consequently the important river 
named from) derives its popular appellation from the Queres designation Péko, or 
P’E-a-ku’, the latter being the Cochitiform. Pecos was formerly the largest pueblo 
of New Mexico. It played a very important part in the history of the Coronado ex 
pedition, being the Acuique, Cicuyé, Cicnic, etc., of its chroniclers, and the last towa 
visited by Coronado on his journey toward the buffalo plains and the Province of 
Quivira. The first missionary at Pecos was Fray Juan Descalona, or de Ubeda, a 
member of Coronado’s army, who remained when the army returned to Mexico in 
1542, and was never afterwards heard from. In 1598-99 Fray Francisco de San 
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Miguel, of Ofiate’s expedition, made his headquarters at this town while conducting 
missionary work also among the Piros and Tiguas of the Salinas, as well as the 
Jumanos and Vaquero Apaches; it seems that Juan de Dios, a lay brother of 
Ofiate’s force, also lived at Pecos, but in all likelihood these departed for Mexico, 
with most of the other Religious, during Onate’s absence in Quivira in 1601. The 
date of the actual establishment of the mission of Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles de 
Porciincula de Pecos is not recorded, but the pueblo doubtless had its church and 
convent very early in the 17th century. Although in this instance Benavides’s 
estimate of population was probably not far from correct, Pecos rapidly declined 
on account of epidemics, and particularly by reason of Comanche raids after 1700; 
conseguently the 2000 population in 1630 and the same in 1680 was reduced to half 
that number before 1749, and to 600 (including Galisteo) by 1760. 

In 1792, the pueblo, with its 152 inhabitants, being no longer deemed of sufficient 
importance to maintain a priest, became a visita of Santa Fé. By 1797 the popula- 
tion had increased to 189, but soon began to decline again until 1840, when the dozen 
survivors abandoned their crumbling village and departed for Jemez, whose inhab- 
itants were their nearest kindred. One at least of the original inhabitants of Pecos 
is still allve, while their descendants probably number at least a score of people. 
The various forms of Pecos, Cicnyé, and the mission name of the pueblo are too 
numerous to record here. 

AS.—T hese were the Tehuas, now occupying the pueblos of San Ildefonso, 
Santa Clara, San Jnan, Pojoaque (practically Mexicanized and with only about 20 
inhabitants), Nambé, Tesuque, and Hano (the last being one of the ““Moqui towns” 
of northeastern Arizona). In addition to these there were at least Jacona and Cny- 
amanque in Benavides’s time, but the last two are now Mexican towns. The pres- 
ent population of the Tehna pueblos is 1100. 

2%. San ItpEFonso.—Native name P’o-jndé-gi=“Place where the water runs.” 
This Tehua pueblo is near the east bank of the Rio Grande, about 20 miles north- 
west of Santa Fé. In prehistoric times its inhabitants occupied the village of 
Pérage. Bandelier has identified the Bove pueblo of Onate with the pueblo of the 
San Ildefonso people which at that time (1598) was situated about a mile from the 
present village. Population in 1680, 800; present population, 148. 

See photo, p. 336. 

. Jemez—From the Quéres name Hémishiatsi, or Hémishitsi; their own name is 
Towa, or WAlatuwa. An important pueblo on a river of the same name, a western 
tributary of the Rio Grande. Castaneda speaks of 7 pueblos of the Jemez Indians, 
in 1541, in addition to 3 others in the Province of Aguas Calientes, identified with the 
Jemez Hot Springs. Espejo, in 1583, mentions that 7 vine were occupied by the 
Jemez, while in 1598 Ofiate heard of 11, but saw only 8 Probably the first mis- 
sionary to Jemez was Fray Gerdénimo de Zarate-Salmeron (see Land of Sunshine, 
Nov., 1899, to Feb., 1900), to whom may be attributed the construction of the two 
churches of San Diego and San José, that were situated above the present town, 
peeves at the formér villages of Gyusiwa and AstialakwA4 (or Patoqua), respect- 
ively. is was doubtless prior to 1617. When Benavides took the field as custo- 
dian in 1622, Fray Martin de Arvide (who was killed by the little-known Zipias in 
1630 or 1632) requested and was granted permission to reéstablish the Jemez Mission 
which in the meanwhile had been abandoned mainly on account of serious Navajo 
depredations. Arvide is the priest to whom Benavides alludes. Patoqua was aban- 

after Benavides’s time, but prior to the Revolt of 1680, according to Bandelier, 
and another church established under the name of San Juan de los Jemez. Jemez 

disastrously in the reconquest by Vargas in 1692. In 1694 the pueblo (then 
situated on a mesa) was stormed and 84 of the natives killed; the pueblo was captured 
and, with two others, destroyed, leaving only San Diego. In 16% they again killed 
their priest and fled to the mesa where they were joined by other Indians, including 
Nayajos, Acomas, and Zufiis. They were defeated by the Spaniards in June with a 
lossof 30, including 8 Acomas, and to avoid capture they fled to the Navajo country 
where they remained for several years, finally returning and erecting what is prob- 
ably their present pueblo. In 1728, 108 of the inhabitants died of pestilence; in 1782 the 
pueblo became a visita of Sia. The present population is about 400, including the 
descendants of the few survivors of Pecos. 

Picurres.—This isthe Tignua pueblo of Picuris, on a “river” of the same 
name, abont 40 miles north of Santa Fé and 20 miles southwest of Taos. It was the 
Acha of Coronado, the San Buenaventura of Onate, and the seat of the mission of 
San Lorenzo, apparently founded by Fray Martin de Arvide, who went to New 
Mexico in 1612, and later became missionary at Jemez. Picuris was formerly a pueblo 
of considerable importance. Benavides’s estimate of its population probably not being 
exaggerated, as it was accredited with 3000 souls in 1680. The present population is 
only 108. In 1704, according to Bandelier, on account of some superstition, the Picuris 
people fled to the Jicarillas, then 350 miles northeastward, with whom they remained 
for two years. 

22. Taos.—(A corruption of Ta-ni, the Tehua name of the pueblo. Taos is a 
Tigua town, and the most northerly Indian pueblo of New Mexico within the historic 
period. It is situated on Taos “river,” a tributary of the Rio Grande, 52 miles 
northeast of Santa Fé, and is divided into two sections, popularly known as the 
North and South towns. Taos was the Braba or Valladolid of Coronado’s chron- 
iclers, the San Miguel and Tayberon of Onate, and the seat of the Spanish mission 
of San Gerénimo established early in the 17th century. One of the two missionaries 
referred to by Benavides way ibtless Fray Pedro de Miranda who was killed by 
the Taos natives Dec. BB, population of the bJo at the beginning of the 
Revoltof 1680 was estimated at administered by Padre Fray Antonio de Mora 
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| and Fray Juan de Pedrosa, both of whom were murdered on Aug. 10 of the year 
named. The present population is 400. 

30. Crac oF Acoma.—From the native name A-co’-me, signifying the “ people of 
the white rock”: now pronounced A’-co-ma. A Quéres pueblo built on a rock mesa 
about 60 miles west of the Rio Grande. It is mentioned as early as 1539 by Fray 
j Marcos de Niza under the name of Acus, and the next year was visited by Coronado 
j who called it Acuco, both these names being derived from the Zuni name Hakukia. 
In 1583 Espejo reported Acoma to have a population of 6000, but this and Benavides’s 
estimate of 2000 were exaggerated. According to tradition this people had its origin 
with the rest of the Queres in the mysterious Sipapu, or Cibobe, and are a direct off- 
shoot of the Sia. In their southwestward wanderings they settled a series of vil- 
lages, finally entering the present valley of Acoma and constructing the village of 
Katzimo on the summit of a lofty mesa known as Mesa Encantada. A sudden fall- 
ing of the only accessible portion of this rock mass left part of the inhabitants 
thereon to starve while the remainder constructed the present Acoma 3 miles south~ 
westward, where they were found by the first Spanish explorers. (See “The City of 
the Sky” in Lummis’ “Zand of Poco Tiempo”). The population is about 570. The 
first missionary to Acoma was Padre Fray Juan Ramirez, who reached New Mexico 
t with Perea in the spring of 1629. This is the zealous priest alluded to by Benavides. 
{ He built the first church of San Estevan which was probably succeeded by the pres- 
ent famous edifice. Ramirez administered here for many years, finally retiring, on 
account of extreme age, to Mexico, where he died July 24, 1664. 

The population in 1680 was said to have been 1500; a few years after the reconquest 
in 1692 its mission name was changed to San Pedro, but the old name was later 
restored. 

In the 18th century the village of Laguna, 17 miles northeast, established during 
the Pueblo revolt,* outstripped Acoma in importance and became the leading mis- 
sion of this section with Acoma as a visita in 1782. The latter town probably had no 
resident — after 1788. 

31. CuN1.—T he province of Cufii, or Zui as it is now called, was the famous Prov- 
ince of Cibola of, Niza and Coronado in 1539-40. It comprised 7 pueblos at that time, 
hence the name “ Seven Cities of Cibola.” The first resident missionaries at Zuii 
were Padre Fray Roque de Figueredo, Fray Agustin de Cuellarand Fray Francisco 
de la Madre de Dios, who arrived in New Mexico in the spring of 1629 with the new 
Custodian Perea, journeying from Santa Fé to Acoma, thence over the difficult lava 
trail to the town of Hawikuh (Coronado’s “ Granada”), 15 miles southwest of the 
present Zuni pneblo. Here the priests purchased a house from the Indians, “ which 
became the first church in that province,” and for the dozenth time since 1539 the 
land of the Zufiis was taken possession of in the name of the King of Spain and the 
Roman See. 

This converted dwelling was one of the churches and monasteries alluded to by 
Benavides, for there could not have been sufficient time between the settlement of 
’ these priests at Zufii and the return of Benavides to have enabled them to erect spe- 
cial structures for church and monastery purposes. The other church and monas- 
tery referred to were probably a similar structure at Halona, across the stream from 
the present Zuni, since this was fora long period the next Zniii pueblo in import- 
ance ; it may also be assumed that Fray Agustin de Cuellar had charge of this mis- 
sion, Fray Francisco being only a lay brother. What became of these first mission- 
aries to Zufii is not known. They were succeeded, nor very long afterward, by Fray 
Francisco de Letrado, who had been operating among the Jumanos, near the Tab- 
irA village of the Piros. Letrado was murdered by the Zufiis and the church burned 
Feb. 27, 1632. 

Benavides was mistaken concerning the number of Zufii villages. There were not 
more than six, and possibly not over five at that time, all within a range of 20 miles. 
' The population also is exaggerated, for at about 1670 the entire population of Zuiii 
: was not much more than 2500 persons in four pueblos: HAwikuh, and Halona with 

its visitas of KyAkima and MAtsaki. 
The other two villages of a century earlier were probably Apinawa and KyAnawe. 
. Hawikuh, which had played such a significant part in the history of New Mexico, 
: met a tragic fate in 1670 when its priest, Fray Pedro de Avila y Ayala, was killed 
by the Apaches and its church destroyed. The pueblo was never afterward occu- 
pied. During the Pueblo rebellion, 10 year: later, when the Zunis murdered their 
only missionary, Fray Juan de Bal, the natives, as on many previous occasions, 
fled to the top of a lofty mesa known as TaaiyAdlone where they remained until 
1692 when they were induced by Vargas to come down. It is probable that the pres- 
ent pueblo of Zuni (the population of which is about 1400) dates from this time. 





* First settlement, near the close (“a fines de”) of 1697; “submitted” to Gov. Cn- 
bero, July 4, 1699; and was by him named “Sefior San José dela Laguna”—“Laguna,’ 
from the pond just above it; since disappeared.—Ep. 























For a certain class of people, nothing which they neversaw AND 

happen is likely to happen. And as most of them do not MAY 
recognize History when they meet her upon the street, there AGAIN. 
are ever so many things they never “‘saw happen,’’ and are quite 

unaware did happen—and may happen again. 


No other city of its size in the United States hasdoubled in HEAR 
population in the last ten years. Los Angeles has—and US 
more. By the United States census of 1890 Los Angeles GROW ! 
had 50,395 inhabitants; by the United States census of 1900, Los 
Angeles has 102,479. This is a gain of 103.3 per cent in the dec- 
ade. Noother city of its class has grown even one-half so fast. 

Which goes to show that, in spite of human slowness to learn, the 
grace of heaven is not entirely thrown away. 


Speaking again of the atrophy of the Man Muscle. -It is HOW 
symptomatic of some diseases that people won’t know they WE ARE 
have them. Probably every observer, for instance, has SPOILED. 
rioticed consumptives who refuse to see the handwriting so bold upon 
their faces that any one else can read it a block away. The Lion, in 
many years upon the Pacific Slope, has seen literally thousands of 
such, 

Our over-civilization is a sociologic phthisis; and even in this 
minor pathologic symptom is characteristic. People do not realize 
how we are coddled and swaddled and spoiled by our present environ- 
ment—which is not so strange, for the average man or woman of 40, 
nowadays, has never been for one instant out of the nurse’s lap. 
Naturally, they think God’s universe is that lap. Nor can you tell 
them, any more than you could tell the pitiful invalid. Some of 
the dearest friends the Lion has in the world, some of the men he 
not only loves but reveres, are of this catalogue; and though he 
sometimes dares to say his soul’s his own, he could not possibly tell 
these dear ones how pitiful, timid, helpless, babied, short of the 
stature God meant for man, they look beside any truly normal human 


being. 
Now your grandfather and mine would not have felt in- ONLY 
sulted and aggrieved if, when he wished to go four or five TWO 
blocks, an electric car had not come within five minutes to GENERATIONS. 


whisk him thither. You andIdo. He would have started out like a 
man and walked—and wouldn’t have felt that he was a hero and 
martyr for doing it. Now you and I have hard filial work not to feel 
smarter than our fathers; but under the cold eye of history we shall 
be mighty lucky if we can be half the Men they were. Old-fash- 
ioned, were they? Yes—old-fashioned enough to be men instead of 
puling infants. 


Not fifty years ago, American men ~aye, and American WHEN 
women and children—got across from ‘*‘the States’’ to Cali- THEY WERE 
fornia. A hundred thousand of them wa/ked that 2000 MEN. 
miles or more. Thank God they did! Such men and women had 
juice in their veins that it will take two or three generations of 
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coward and unweaned posterity to lose altogether. What few virtues 
we have are mostly from our virile forebears; our tin-whistle smart- 
ness is our only new invention. It goes with the cotton-batting in 
which we more and more wrap ourselves, But Strength—and 
ae is the first clause of Manhood, and anything short of Man- 
hood is an insult to God—is something we can have or keep only by 
Going Back. 


AND Today, one slips from Chicago to California in three days ; 
Nnow— keeps his Pullman curtains down (for fear he might acci- 
THE NURSERY. dentally learn something), reads a few trashy novels and 
greniies at the difficulty of the trip! And reaching God’s country, 
mes—what you might expect of him. There is still good stock 
in Americans—but think what this sort of thing is going to make of 
them. That is, if you can think; and if evolution is not a stuffed 

word to you. 


The Lion walked across those deserts, a good many years 

ago, when the surveyors were finishing a line for the railroad. 

TRANSIT. Since then he has made the trip hundreds of times—and 

still learns something every time. But the harshest lesson of all is 
—how we are babied, and how kindly we take to the wet-nurse. 


BABY- It used to be possible for a grown-up person to ride on an 
TENDER overland train in some comfort; to sit on the pla‘form, get 
TRAVEL. air in the car, and feel at least 14 years old. But now it isa 

vast nursery, a cyclopean baby-tender in which dumpy children are 

strapped and pushed along. The infernal vestibule shuts out air and 

freedom, and is a death-trap for trainmen. It is ‘“‘to keep people 


from falling off.” Heaven save the mark! People who will fall off 
a train were divinely appointed thereunto. It is their only real pur- 
pose in this world. To meddle with their foreordination is blas- 
phemy—and in vain. For they will walk the length of the train, to 
the tail of the last Pullman, or to the mail-car, and fall off there, 
where no vestibules are. God speed them ! 


AND There is also a petty nurse—an ‘“‘Agent,’’ wholly distinct 
THE from the manly conductor—whose office it is to cheer the in- 
GOVERNESS. fant traveler by shutting his window for him. A few 
weeks ago the Lion made the familiar 2000-mile trip. Two hun- 

dred and forty miles he rode, on a broiling afternoon, with every 
ventilator on the Pullman closed, and every window but his own. 

The “Agent” had told the children they must shut their windows 
because it was dusty ; and the dear tenderfoot souls thought they had 

to mind him. They groaned and sweltered in that stenching air— 

only 35 human beings sealed up in a car at 90 degrees! And one fine 

old woman was deathly sick with the closeness. But they minded 

the Nurse, except the old woman’s daughter, who guiltily slipped 

up her window when Nurse’s back was turned. And the Nurse was 

sO angry at the one open window that he was insolent—until chased. 


LESS MEN Now if we will pause to think of the manhood of our grand- 

THAN OUR mothers, and what they would have said toa generation so 

GRANDMOTHERS. effete—why, perhaps, we may by the grace of heaven be- 

come a little ashamed of ourselves. d that is well. For itisa 

curious fact in history that people never have made a step toward 
betterment until they were ashamed. 


OLD It was a by-gone frontiersman—an old-school fur-trapper, 
HUGH’S scout, Indian \fighter and buffalo-hunter—a grey-eyed, com- 
SERMON. petent old man who once in the Lion’s sight most right- 

eously got his man at 1500 yards, and once at 400 expurgated a cinna- 
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mon bear just when the Lion could best afford to lose that 
Beast; and both with the identical old “Sharpe’s Buffalo Gun”’ that 
hangs over the Lion’s door—old Hugh’s dying legacy. And ina 
Western Hard Town, in the days while there was yet a Frontier, with 
Hard Towns “ onto it,’’ the old man preached a little sermon. ‘The 
only Free Reading Room, Public Library, Y. M. C. A., Theater and 
Church was ‘‘ The Empire.”” The population, all and several, prac- 
ticed at the bar, and then besieged the green cloth. But when friends 
besought him, Hugh said quietly, ‘Not any, thank yo’ ’most to 
death,’”’ and to a word of surpfise he turned his rifle eye on me and 
said: 
“Son, I don’t know much, but I shore found out one thing. You 
mind that feller on yan side of the table? Been there from the word 
£° eh? This side they sort o’ drap out an’ change about. Wal, now 

*ve sort o’ reckoned that if he can afford to set yan side of thet table, 
Hugh cain’t afford to set this side.’’ 

is rude wisdom applies to several other things of more respect- 

able exterior. Politics, for instance. If the party boss can afford to 
sit at “‘ yan side of the table’’ as a steady profession, it may occur 
to the shrewd that we cannot afford to play just his game. He may 
be a very “‘honest gambler,’’ but the percentage is against us. The 
only safety is to run the game ourselves; and the only way to do that 
is to change “ dealers’’ often enough. 


After years of vague and vain agitations, there is at last 
an organized movement which shows promise of success in 


AWAKENING 
PUBLIC 


preserving the fine Palisades of the Hudson. For half a SPIRIT. 
century vulgar quarrymen have been blasting away those fine cliffs, 
which, though surpassed by thousands of cliffs in the West, are 
among the noblest natural landmarks amid the small topographies of 


the East. Every one who has sailed the placid Hudson will hope 
that the Palisades may be saved from further vandalism. A League 
for their preservation has been formed by the New Jersey State 
Federation, which is stirring up all the women’s clubs of the General 
Federation of Clubs throughout the country; is tackling legislatures, 
and raising money by immediate private subscription. Miss E. B. 
Vermilye, Englewood, N. J., is president. There is a good deal of 
encouragement in the spread of this spirit—the organization to pre- 
serve our Big Trees, the work of the Landmarks Club in safeguard- 
ing the old Missions of Southern California, and the new activity of 
the government in setting aside as National Parks some of the 
wonders of the West. 

A rather sensational title is ‘‘ The Decay of England’’—but WHITHER 
the essay, by Brooks Adams, author of Zhe Law of Civili- ARE WE 
zation and Decay, is anything but cheap sensation. It isa DRIFTING? 
dispassionate, reasoned and judicial analysis of sober facts which 
go far to justify the title. It is eminently worth reading; for if the 

ecay of England (as inevitable sometime as the whole current of 
human history) has already become visible, it concerns us— to whom 
the succession is assuredly next. 

From Waterloo up to 1890, London has been the undisputed eco- 
nomic capital of the world. ‘‘ Since then,’”’ writes Mr. Adams, “ the 
impression has gained ground that England is relatively losing 
Vitality; that the focus of energy and wealth is shifting’’—to 
America, of course. In 1890 the Barings went down in the great 
crash. England was already being outstripped in business by the 
more active Germans and Americans, English agriculture had al- 
ready failed, leaving the kingdom dependent on foreign lands for 
most of its foodstuffs. The tendency to extravagant living not only 
continued but grew, even as the ratio of exports went down. Now 
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the [annual adverse balance approximates eight hundred million 
dollars. The people of the United Kingdom have in savings banks 
$23.60 per capita; the people of the United States $136 per capita. 
There has been like decline in literature, education, and the like. 
Says Mr. Adams very truly: “No one acquainted with the two 
systems would compare English with German schools.’ The serious 
t-graduate no longer goes to Oxford or Cambridge, but to Paris, 
ienna or Berlin. ‘‘ It is notorious that British railways stand sub- 
stantially as they did twenty years ago, while the advances in 
American have been bewildering.’’ ‘‘ Strangest of all is the mental 
inertia which prevents the Englishman from comprehending the 
world about him. He still looks on American competition as an 
accident, he still regards his railways as the best, he is still pleased 
with the results attained at his universities.’’ ‘‘ He fails to perceive’’ 
that the world moves—outside of Great Britain. 

All this is true and significant; but the biting edge of Mr. Adams’s 
cold scalpel is in his analysis of the Boer war. For its morals he has 
no concern; to him it is simply ‘‘a question of dynamics’’ He proves 
beyond cavil that (English) 

“... men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old.” 

At Bunker Hill the British lost more than one-third of their men 
(1050 out of 3000) before they gave up beaten by the Yankee farmers. 
At Waterloo, Wellington lost 6932 English out of 23,990. It used to 
be necessary to kill off 33 % of an English army; but now 6 or 7% is 
enough. 

For 14 years before the South African War, Great Britain had been 
“reforming ’’ its army; and it looked for a cheap victory over the 
undrilled s. peasants whom its Imperial troops outnumbered 
nearly ten to one. But in the whole war, it has not put upone grand 
fight. It has been repulsed by quarter as many embattled farmers, 
time after time ; it has not made one determined assault; it has been 
captured by the brigade ; andit has ‘‘ quit ’’ at a loss which in any real 
warfare is deemed trivial. It needed to kill 36% of our Confederates 
before Gettysburg was won; but in the biggest battle in South 
Africa the British forces ‘‘ceased continuing ’’ when they had lost 

As Mr. Adams shows by figures, they have not even ap- 
proached the stamina of the French in the Franco-Prussian war. 
**Roberts himself did not dare advance against this petty detach- 
ment of [5000] Boers [around Kimberly] until he had collected 
50,000 men ; and there is something startling in the passionate exult- 
ation with which London received the news that 4500 Dutch peasants 
had surrendered, through lack of supplies, to 45,000 Imperial troops, 
after having victoriously defied their onset for a week in the open 
field.” 

Space lacks for further consideration of this searching (and mostly 
scientific) analysis by Mr. Adams—who as coldbloodedly shows that 
the Outlander grievances were merely a pretext. But it isa matter 
which concerns us all—Americans as well Englishmen. If England 
is in decay (as it undoubtedly is), we are “‘It.’’ It is for us not only 
to take her place as the head of nations, but to avoid the causes of 
her downfall. The British Idea is already too strong among us— 
the Gospel of Brute Strength. Strength wears out — England’s 
strength is frayed at the edges and moth-eaten in the middle. The 
country that in its virility whipped the Armada of the then greatest 
nation on earth, the country of Waterloo and the Crimea, is now un- 
able to whip a few South African farmers. But principles never 
wear out; and if the United States will remember that Right is 
Might, we shall not only take the place of England but keep it—as 
she could not. Wecanavoid the oppression which has made England 
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universally hated. We can avoid the program of conquest which 
through all her history has drained the best blood of England to be 
spilled in war. Wecan avoid the imbecile notion—fit for monarchies, 
but indecent in a republic—that the momentary administration is the 
country. In a word, we can steer by the Constitution—the identical 
reason why the United States has come up while England has gone 
down. And it is time to begin to resume that safe course. 





The Administration is pushing its measurestoincrease the TELL 
standing army of the United States to 100,000 men. Why? Us 
The Administration assures us that the Filipinos hold out wHy. 


only in hope that Bryan will be elected. If he isn’t they will yield. 
Is he is, they won’t have to be shot down, but may remain free as 
God made them, and only Spain and this Administration have ever 
disputed their right to be. In either case, unless there is falsehood 
somewhere, we shall no longer need a big army after this election. 
In 1896, 25,000 men were enough; now we want 100,000. ‘‘ Oh, the 
country is bigger.’’ Four times bigger than in 1896? Or than in 
1860? And what if it were? The only reason why more population 
might need more soldiers would be that it would take more soldiers 
to put down so many people. But we don’t feel any serious 
need of being put down, do we? And as the Spanish war is over, 
and the Philippine war is ‘“‘over’’—and will be still more over, the day 
after election, either way (unless, again, the Administration prevari- 
cates), and as we have not been told of any presidential intention to 
spring any more wars on us—why a standing army of 100,000 men? 


“Imperialism is not anissue in thiscampaign.’’ Certainly THE 
not. Therefore President McKinley devotes two-thirds of CONSISTENT 
his letter of acceptance to it. ‘Silver is the real issue.” GENTLEMEN. 


Of course. Therefore, Gov. Roosevelt, candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, does not peep about it in his Western speeches. 


For whatever has been done by thiscountryinthe lasttwo THE 
years, which no American three years ago dreamed of doing, 
the Administration is thus far exclusively responsible. But 
after Nov. 6, the American people will be responsible; and God—or 
history, which may be a synonym-—shall judge them according as 
they decide. No nation, since the world began, ever did wilful 
wrong without paying for it. No nation ever will. The people have 
not been asked before. They are asked now. They must give their 
verdict yes or no. No cowardly dodging will avail; for God hates a 
coward and a fool as much as He hates a scoundrel. 

There is no question of ‘“ Prosperity.”” The United States is 
prosperous because it has generallydone right. It will be prosperous 
as long as it does right. It will survive awhile, whoever is elected— 
as it managed to exist before either candidate was born. Mr. Hanna 
is not the Laws of Business, nor the Balance of Trade, nor the At- 
traction of Gravitation. He did not even invent them. They would 
go on if he died tomorrow. 

There is no question of Sound Money. That has been settled. 
Every sober man knows in his heart that no president now could 
put the country on a 16-to-1 basis even if he wished. Those who be- 
lieve he could, know little about the machinery of government. 

‘There is a question of Sound Morals; and it has many heads. The 
questions the American people have to answer are these: 

Do they individually wish—do you wish—to make war on the other 
side of the world to force brown people to submit to our authority; 
whom we will not accept as citizens and must therefore hold as 
subjects ? 

Do they wish to spend hundreds of millions of dollars and a few 


REAL 


QUESTION. 
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thotsand lives, per year, to “Dall through” someotie’s biahder, or'to 
“ justify’ ‘any one officeholder or collection of officeholders? 

they wish to fight for territory 7,000 miles away where there is 
no room for American ‘settlers, and only room for a few franchise- 
ee and trusts working with 15 cent labor? 

they wish to crush the independence of ten million people— 
40% more than there were in our colonies when our forefathers won 
our independence from England? 

Do they wish the army of the United States made and kept four 
times as large and six times as expensive as it was three years ago? 

Do they wish to continue to educate American boys in looting in 
Luzon eae to continue ares Taree et and the bt 2 as 
many deaths by disease; to continue the ghastly procession of hés- 
pital transports, bringing back ruined men from our Colonits? 

Do they wish to keep 65,000 American soldiers permanently in 
Luzon, under any circumstances? Do they think our boys are legs 
than human, among the saloons and brothels which have simply 
overrun Manila since our occupation? Do they think the hospital 
reports—which have leaked out, despite the effort to suppress them— 
are of no significance? Do they think a war which nearly every re- 
turning private and officer is “against,” is a good war for us to 
continue ? And would ‘hey lie down, as the Filipinos are ordered to, 
and surrender unconditionally, if England—or the hosts of heaven— 
came over here to ram the “ blessings of liberty and civilization” 
down their throats ? 

Do the American people wish to have it understood that the Prési- 
dent—whoever he may be—shall make war? It is against the Consti- 
tution. That he shall continue war for two years without authority? 
It is against the Constitution, That he shall establish and maintain 
for two years a strict censorship so that the people shall not know 
what 65,000 American troops are doing, except such details as the 
President finds it for his interest to give them? It is against every 
tradition of Americanism and freedom. 

‘Are the American people prepared to amend the Constitution of 
the United States so as to give the President the powers the present 
incumbent has taken to himself, outside the Constitution? If Mr. 
McKinley may overstep the organic law of our Government, may 
any other President—if the Democrats or Populists or Prohibition- 
ists sometime chance to elect one? And if one President can do 
it, how will you hinder another? 

Are the American people prepared to give to any President powers 
never dreamed of by Washington or Lincoln; powers that are impe- 
rial, whatever the interested parties may choose to cdll them; to nul- 

i » and “‘ leave everything to the President’’? 

Are the American people pre to indorse the murder of the 
South African Republics—and of any republic a monarchy may have 
an appetite for? Are they prepared to indorse the secret under- 
standing with Great Britain? Are they prepared to say that for the 
first time in its history the American Republic—which openly and 
“ offensively’’ sympathized with Greece, Poland, Armenia and every 
other cause of freedom, even down to Venezuela and Cuba—has no 

r any heart left for men fighting to be free as we think we are? 
ese, men and brethren, are the questions you and I have to vote 
on; and there are no other questions except of this selfsame sort. 
The peeps: who make their living out of us, flatter us by think- 
ing they can muddle us with the paper-doll issues which it is most 


convenient for them to make us believe are “real live people.” But 
possibly we are not all such fools as the politicians might logically 
judge from the fact that we elected them. 
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Every intelligvent voter in California should see toit' thatthe A MEASURE 

votes for Constitutional Amendiment No. 23. There are only OF OUR 
two other States in the Union (and those little, sparse, poor BRAINS. 
Rocky Mountain States) so behindhand as California in their pro- 
vision for the great Universities. It is time California left this me- 
dieval company, and the fossil laws devised before anyone com- 
prehended the needs of such giant colleges as we now have. Under 
these old and stupid laws, the legislature cannot remedy present 
abuses. Our greatest institution o a cannot accept a gift by 
will; it cannot receive property outside the State even in the donor’s 
lifetime ; it cannot even handle properly the noble endowment it has! 
The amendment is purely permissive. It gives the legislature power 
to take measures every intelligent person knows to be just and necés- 
Sary—which can be repealed at any time if found irksome. Itisa 
safe, sensible and needed amendment ; and while probably no person 
alive would dispute its value, it would be a sorry commentary on Cal- 
ifornia intelligence if it were to fail to receive a full vote. 


Ifone cares forcompany, good company is better thannone. HONEST 
The foremost scientific review in America, the Nation, No. AND DISHONEST 
1838, pays its expert compliments, to the extent of a page, REVIEWING. 
to the blissful ignorances of the Rev. Stephen D. Peet’s volume which 
was somewhat “‘tetched”’ in these rude frontier pages last month. 
Any honest student would die of shame, after such an exposure from 
such a source—or from any source, the charges being true. But the 
effect on the mentality of Dr. Peet seems to be to make him more 
anxious to sell this “‘solemn indigestion” (as the Na/fion calls it, 
after cataloguing enough of its sins to condemn a dozen books.) To 
counteract any such bringing-to-justice, Dr. Peet advertises that 
“Very flattering .. . . motices have appeared in 7he Jnde- 
pendent, The Outlook, the Literary World, Education, and many 
other first-class journals, and are discriminating and very favorable.” 
This is the principal turning State’s evidence against his accom- 
plices. If the /ndependent and Outlook, which are religious weeklies, 
and the other “‘ first-class journals ’’ did flatter this unspeakable book, 
they must be proud of their religion and their education. Of course 
they didn’t know if Dr, Peet was right or wrong; doubtless none 
read the book; but is that their morals, to recommend to their read- 
ers a book they do mof know anything about? This journal of the 
wild and immoral West commends the Outlook and /ndependent and 
the minor offenders to look up their notices of Dr. Peet ; then read 
a critical notice (Vation, Sept. 20, 1900) ; and then sit down and think. 


‘The Imperialists are wonderfully anxious to show that our CALIFORNIA'S 
7 war of conquest is just “‘expansion,”’ and that they SECOND 
ave precedent in American history. They have—but they CHANCE. 
hit the wrong examples. Everyone who ever studied history knows 
that Louisiana, New Mexico, California, Alaska, have no parallel 
for the Imperialists—and Roosevelt has proved it in a sober history 
before the bee homesteaded his bonnet. The only precedent the Impe- 
rial craze has in American history was Buchanan; and there is 
no student alive who will dare stand before a jury of students and 
maintain the negative. 
Mr. Buchanan desired new territory in crder to make new slave 
States. He didn’t wish any more free States. The contemptible 
filibusterings of Walker, Crabb, Raonsset and others (whom it has 
not taken SO years to catalogue as pirates in the world’s estimate) 
were part of that program. Mexico was wanted to carve slave 
States from. Now we only ask subjects—‘niggers” not to be 
owned one by one by Anierican planters, but exploited en wasse by 
carpet-bag officials and franchise fortunates. 








. 
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The American people squelched the plan once. Maybe they are 
men enough to doit again. California saved the Union then. Per- 
haps it is her proud privilege to save it the second time. 


“FROM It is pitiful to see an honest man’s brain begin to “ hedge ”’ 
PHILLIP DRUNK TO when the smell of an advantage comes under his nose. I 
PHILLIP SOBER.” think no one doubts Gov. Roosevelt’s honesty. Certainly I 
do not. Sober, he is a splendid man, as scholarly as he is virile ; and 
his brains will last far longer than his fists. But just now he hasa 
vice-presidential cold in the head. For campaign purposes he writes 
(in his letter of acceptance): ‘‘ The parallel between what Jefferson 
did in Louisiana and what is now being done in the Philippines is 

exact.”’ 

But Gov. Roosevelt would not dare say that ina book. He writes 
books soberly. If you wish to know just how bad a cold he has now, 
consult his greatest book, 7he Winning of the West; read its fine 
chapter on the Louisiana Purchase ; and see that he is no such fool 
as he now tries to look. For there could not be a more crushing 
answer to Candidate Roosevelt than Historian Roosevelt administers. 


4 “ WINNING Just six years ago, now, the Lion made his den in this 
OF THE magazine—then a little pictorial and materialist monthly 
WEST.” folio, ending its first volume. The twelve volumes since 
may be trusted to speak for themselves, to anyone who will stand 

them up in line. 

It was deemed Quixotic to try to make, away out here at the Jump- 
ing-Off-Place, a real magazine. New York and Boston were the only 
cities in the Union where such a periodical had ever managed to live; 
and in a little city of the Wild West—preposterous! 

But there was a faith that the West was Different—of enough higher 
average education than the East (that it is higher, every reader of 
the census knows); that the West has a larger proportion of readers; 
that it is more independent, more American, less timid, fonder of 
fair play and free speech—so it be cultured speech—and that it would 
support a Western magazine—if truly Western. This faith has been 
abundantly justified. Around that obscure and lonely standard, 
more than a score of the foremost authors, scientists and artists of 
the West have rallied—a dozen of them of national and international 
reputation. By their aid—and that of the competent “‘ undiscov- 
ered,”’ whom it has diligently sought and tried to help (not merely 
to get into print, but to deserve to get there)—the little frontier 
magazine has fought its unwavering way to a point where one of the 
two great critical reviews in America commends its “‘ courage, lively 
independence and genuine learning;’’ and the other of the two says: 

‘* The distinction it has won of being the best there is in periodical 
literature on the Pacific Coast is much; and it has . . . an ability 
and an individuality powerful enough and original enough to give 
distinction to any periodical. . . . A voice that is listened to with 
respect and interest in all parts of the country.” If this be true—and 
the consensus of the critics seems to be that it is true—then the 
magazine is a success. It is always Success to be traveling on toward 
one’s highest ideal. 

The magazine is far from what it wishes to be and means to be; 
but it believes every volume has been a step forward. It has grown 
in size; it hopes also in weight. It has become indispensable to 
libraries and scholars, not only as a record of the present West, but 
because it prints critical ‘‘sources’’ of early Western history inac- 
cessible otherwise to the average student. It prints a larger share of 
** solid’ matter than any of the rich, big magazines which have space 
and money to be instructive if they cared to be. And thousands of 
other readers, whose stockings are nof blue, find it entertaining. 
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In these years the magazine has found many friends—and the tem- 
perature of their liking is its pride. Also some warm enemies, for 
whom it is grateful also. ‘‘ Found,’”’ I say, and not ‘ made’’—for 
both classes are largely ex officio. The people who read to save the 
trouble of thinking, or as a mental hair-oil; who never wish to hear 
but one side; who do not wish to be disturbed in their belief in what 
someone once told them—they don’t just remember who it was, nor 
just what he said, but it must have been right for they heard it long 
nay are often angry at the magazine. It does not blame them. 

atever a subscription agent may tell them, the magazine was 
never really aimed at them; for it is known to be loaded. It is meant 
for American men and women who can think without hardship; who 
do think; who like to be invited to thought; and particularly those 
who know, or are competent to learn, that Westernness means free- 
dom and several other good American things. To such, the maga- 
zine has not been in vain. It is proud of their generous pride in it. 
It will still be made, as it always has been made, for them. And 
they seem to be a good many. The attempts to intimidate, boycott or 
muzzle the magazine (and there have been such) have ignominiously 
failed—which perhaps is not strange in America—and it has today 
more business than ever before, and brighter prospects. It will go 
forward, not back; on the lines that have proved (against ap- 
parently hopeless odds for a long time) that it did not overrate its 
public; but always bettering. Exclusively Western in text, un- 
swervingly American in spirit, intractably free and direct; “‘ enter- 
taining if possible, valuable anyhow;’’ and afraid of nothing on 
earth but wrong and error and cowardly “ policy ’’—it cares for those 
who care for these things; for those who do not, it would be late now 
to pretend that it cares. 


It means something, to thoughtful people, whena historian WHICH 
and philosopher of the standing of Goldwin Smith, an Eng- SHALL 
lishman, says : IT BE? 
“Whatever may be, for Americans, the main issue in the presidential campaign, 
for the world at large, it is between Imperialist plutocracy and the American com- 
monwealth. Shall the American commonwealth remain what it is, follow its own 
destiny and do what it can to fulfill the special hopes which humanity has founded 
on it; or shall it be turned into an imitation of European imperialism and drawn, 
with the great military powers of Europe, into a career of conquest and domination, 
impairing at the same time its own democratic character, as all experience tells us 
that it must? Shall it be ruled by the spirit and in the interest of the American 
people, or in those of the Europeanized plutocracy? ... . . This is the main 
issue for humanity.” 


To annex the Transvaal Republic, so as to hang the Boer patriots . 
for “‘treason,”’ is the ultimate infamy. It also completes the paral- 
lel between the England of 1776 and the England of 1900. Our 
great grandfathers, too, were not soldiers to be made prisoners of 
war, but traitors to be hanged. And really we used to be proud of 
them — until the present administration showed us how wrong it is 
to sympathize with republics that are being murdered by the Dear 
Old Mother Country. 


It is a misfortune of high refinement that its possessors are in 

meric danger to mistake their refinement for their conscience. 

at is what ails this year’s Third Party. Bryan tastes bad to 
them ; and though they do not realize it, they are preferring their 
palates to their conscience. They would rather help elect the Em- 
peror and confirm the Empire (by throwing away their votes) than 
vote for a man whom they deem rather undignified and woolly-west- 
ern. Between them and their God be it! 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 














WHICH 1S 
WRITTEN 





Almost anyone can write a book; 

ioe * bat the man who can write such a 

ere, book as Theodore Roosevelt’s Oliver 

“* ” Cromwell is a rare specimen—far too rare to be 

7 wasted on 80 comiton a job as a Vice-Presidency. 

“ TEDDY” How different the two professions are, there could hardly be 

WHERE HE a more striking example than in comparing Gov. Roosevelt 

BELONGS. on the partisan stump, believing he believes whatever he 

would like to believe, and Gov. Roosevelt in the dignity and sobriety 

of historical work—where he would not dream for a moment of ad- 

mitting the cayuse “logic” of the rostrum. His Cromwell shows 

again how much nobler and taller a figure is the historian Roosevelt 

than the Rough-Ridering Teddy; and what a gain it would be all 

around if we might have him confined to the former réle exclusively. 

It is a powerful book—probably the most readable biography of the 

t Protector. It has not, indeed, quite the critical balance of 7he 

inning of the West; it shows more tokens of haste, and here and 

there approaching politics squint through the page. The prophet of 
Imperialism shows in such a declaration as this (p. 100): «==; 

**Such fitness for self-government is not a God-given, natural 
right, but comes to a race only through the slow growth of centuries, 
and then only to those races which possess an immense reserve fund 
of strength, common-sense and morality.”’ 

From which it may be seen that, during a campaign at least, Gov. 
Roosevelt becomes of those who think English is the only language 
God can understand. 

But the book is eminently stimulating and forceful; and is of ad- 
mirable dress and illustration. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 


AN A ee by an American Indian—a modest aboriginal 


OMAHA BOY’S Tom Brown at the Omaha Mission School—ought on its face 
STORY. to have wide reading. It is a literary curiosity in this God- 
fearing nation which has given scant account of its ‘stewardship over 
the Original Americans upon whose stolen lands it philanthropizes. 
Under the wicked Spaniards there were, before the year 1600, more 
American Indian writers—historians, poets, scholars—than we the 
Superior Race have ever bred. Curious, isn’t it? Possibly because 
our whole scheme of Indian education is more materialistic, more 
Philistine, more disregardful of family, personal and property rights 
than was the medieval system practiced by Spain in Mexico, Peru 
and the other colonies. 

At any rate, despite the hard, cruel and stupid treadmill system 
which we have adopted to make our Indians into comfortable farm- 
hands and scullions, now and then the native genius crops out. And 
almost always to the direct disadvantage of the thick-witted teacher. 
There is Zitkala-Sa, whose remarkable articles in the foremost liter- 
ary magazine in America have set her instructors to abusing her in 
their ungrammatical trade-sheets. And now comes that fine young 
Old-American, Francis La Flesche, son of the Omaha chief, as an 
author. He was already well and honorably known to scientists by 

is collaboration with Miss Alice C. Fletcher in her important eth- 
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nalogic work ; but there is a new interest in this, his striking out for 
himself. 

The Middle Five is a capital school-boy story of La Flesche’s own 
boy “days in the Presbyterian Mission School on the reservation. 
Absolutely unaffected, direct, simple; with the dignity and the 
humor, at once, of his people ; with a certain sarcasm which is the 
more effective by its very unbitterness ; and with a fine reality in its 
drawing of boy-nature, it is a remarkable book and one as profitable 
to read as it is pleasant. The introduction is a quiet sermon in itself. 
The book is put out in uncommonly attractive form; and the colored 
frontispiece by Angel de Cora is very pretty and characteristic. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


The Girl at the Halfway House isthe first novelof the man A STRONG 
who startled all experts, a few years ago, by incomparably WESTERN 
the best, deepest, and most powerful book ever written on NOVEL. 
the Western Cowboy—a theme to the average mind merely fit for 
cheap theatricals; but to the historian, the student of men, and the 
thoughtful explorer a grave historic factor, as well as a figure quite 
as heroic as the Homeric or Arthurian characters. 

That Mr. Hough (of whom more on a preceding page) has made a 
novel as preéminent as was his study of a vanished type, I cannot at all 
feel, nor could we hope at the first trying. 7he Story of the Cowboy 
will be a long standard with discriminating people; the only thing in 
its field much worth counting, thus far, and in no apparent danger to 
be supplanted; whereas that cannot be said of anyone’s novel now- 


ays. 
But Zhe Girl at the Halfway House is a strong and striking novel 
—at times, in the beginning, a bit over-prone to introspection, but 
presently gathering a momentum no one who knows or cares or ever 
can learn to care about the West, and what it was, and what it means 
for the Enlargement of Men, will fail to be swept along by. At times, 
the epic quality rises very high; and there are descriptions more than 
half Homeric. But the story—and the story is the spinal column of 
a novel—asserts itself more and more against the author’s tendency 
to draw swift, strong general pictures. It is a book the harassed re- 
viewer cares to read again. It is inscribed to Edward Kemeys, the 
at Western sculptor—and apparently with some “reference to 
allusions.”’ D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The half-dozen essays in America’s Economic Supremacy, SOME 
by Brooks Adams, are likely to give a distinct surprise to STRIKING 
one who has not happened upon them in their periodical ESSAYS. 
publication. They are of unusual scope and daring in conception, 
and signally clear and simple in presentation. The structural flaw 
in Mr. Adams’s logic is the assumption that What Is, Has to Be—in 
other words, here is a better brain accepting the ‘‘ Destiny ’’ theory 
of cowardly opportunists. He reckons on human nature as on the 
law of gravitation; but human nature is not a blind force. Be- 
cause men ignorant and brutal have done so, it does not follow 
that we must always ravish and rob, nor that we must take 
the place of Great Britain as Bully of the World. Our heads 
are to prevent precisely the outcome Mr. Adams prophesies. He 
is on a better logical footing in his cool but biting essay on ‘‘ The 
Decay of England,’”’ as shown chiefly by the Boer War. He has no 
“weak sentimentality ’’ for the South African Republics; but his 
analysis of the campaign in which 250,000 British soldiers have not 
in a year whip 30,000 Dutch peasants, is enough to set any Eng- 
lishman to thinking—who has the wherewithal. The Macmillan Co,, 
66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.25. 
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AN ARTIST A year or so ago we noticed a remarkably beautiful and sat- 
OF THE isfactory book called Among English Hedgerows, by Clifton 
BYWAYS. Johnson. It stood rather in a class by itself—and has so 
remained until now that Mr. Johnson gives it a worthy mate, Along 
French Byways. Now here is travel that amounts to something — a 
wonderful contrast to the Richard Harding Davis sort, using that 
most brilliant example for an enormous class of “‘ travelers’? who 
learn nothing as they go, except how much smarter they are than 
the “‘ furriners’’ they patronize. Mr. Johnson is not learned or scien- 
tific; but an educated, balanced, practical and observant man who 
really sees things. He has an excellent knack of making us see 
them, too; partly by a very simple, direct, unconceited style in his text, 
and as much by his very extraordinary talent with the camera. It is 
doubtful if any one else has made such a series of travel-pictures, so 
artistic and unphotographic (in the usual sense of the word) as Mr. 
Johnson has. The “composition” of his photographs would have 
delighted Millet. The present volume is extremely beautiful in this 
respect ; and the narrative of his rovings through France is charm- 

ing. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $2.25. 


A LOVELY It is a bold man who will tell again the story of Jason and 
BOOK OF the Golden Fleece after Canon Kingsley and after Na- 
FAIRIES. thaniel Hawthorne (of whom the present author seems not 

to have heard); but it must be confessed that it is not quite a case of 
“rushing in where angels fear to tread.’”’ For Wm. Canton tells the 
mighty story of the argonauts very well indeed, and with an en- 
lightened eye to the original. It is strongest of all the thirty fairy- 

tales in his remarkably beautiful book, almost an art education for a 

child, Zhe True Annals of Fairy-land. Most of the stories are new, 

and all are of the sort to delight children; while the hundred-or-so 
illustrations (including several in colors) by Charles Robinson, are 
uncommonly charming. So attractive a book for children is not 

often seen. J.M. Dent, London. The Macmillan Co., New York. $2. 


GOOD Even the severe Mary E. Wilkins, analyst of the New Eng- 
VIRGINIA land provincial, has yielded to the temptation of romance— 
LEAF. or rather let us say the fashion, which is less resistible than 
temptation, particularly to the Puritan conscience. Zhe Heart's 
Highway is a striking love-story of Virginia in 1682; and a good 
love-story, than which nothing is easier to read or harder to write. 

There is enough setting of local and historic color of the Bacon Re- 
bellion times; but the charm of the book is in the three-cornered 
passion of ‘‘ Mary Cavendish,” her sister and the convict hero. It 
cannot be said that the uncluing of the plot is absolutely lucid ; and 

the illustrations (particularly that facifg p. 68) are of a sort to make 

the judicious grieve ; but it is a book one has pleasure in reading. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


AND NOT If the rhythm of Emma C. Schafer’s 7houghts on Social 
A DROP Problems and Scripture Readings in Verse were halfway as 
TO DRINK. good as her gospel, it would be very praiseworthy Will 
Carlton verse. Unfortunately, her admirable every-day religion 
bumps along over such a corduroy-road of meter as would drive the 
judicious to drown their grief—anywhere except in Pasadena, Cal., 

where the book is published and where there Is None. 


“A MANUAL Elder & Shepard have taken over the plates and issued a 
oF new edition of Rev. Charles Ferguson’s Religion of De- 
DEVOTION.” wmocracy, the powerful and original book already mentioned 
in these pages. It is a volume worth thoughtful reading. Mr. Fer- 

guson is now of Berkeley, Cal. Paper, 50 cents. 
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An admirable series of ‘‘ Pocket English Classics,” foruse HANDY 


in secondary schools, is issued by the Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth LITTLE 


avenue, New York. Neat 16 mos, of 150 to 220 pages of clear 

type and good paper, in attractive levanteen bindings, with adequate 
introductions, notes, glossaries, chronological and bibliographical 
lists, and a good portrait each for frontispiece, they leave no excuse 
for buying trash when such personable classics can be bought for 
25 cents each. Late issues include Longfellow’s Lvangeline, edited 
by L. B. Semple; and Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastin S, very 
creditably edited by Mrs. Margaret J. Frick, head of the English 
department of the Los Angeles High School. 


A booklet of verses, dedicated ‘“‘to My Sister, Ella Higgin- THE 


CLASSICS. 


son,”’ incurs no small responsibility. Zhe Path of Gold, by SISTER OF A 


Carrie Blake Morgan, of Portland, Oregon, does not dis- 

credit its relationship. Tho’ a “first book,’’ its verses are serious, 
finished and of good quality. Some of them are better than that. 
Published in a very neat brochure by Edson & Irish, New Whatcom, 
Wash. SO cents. 


Vol. I of a very satisfactory pocket edition of Macaulay’s Critical 
and Historical Essays (to be issued in five volumes), contains seven 
essays (including the ‘‘ Milton,’’ and ‘“‘ Machiavelli ’’), with portrait, 
editor’s appendix and a glossary of allusions. In type, paper and 
binding it is attractive. J. M. Dent & Co., London. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Alice Kingsbury Cooley, of Alameda, Cal., who, years ago, was the 
“Fanchon’’ in ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,’’ and whose son is now 
playing in Arizona her ‘ Borrowed till Midnight,’’ has republished 


her Asaph in a cheap edition under the title When Jeremiah Prophe- 
sted. Alliance Library. 10 cents. 


Percy, or the Four Inseparabiles, is published for the author, M. Lee, 
by the Whitaker & Ray Co.,San Francisco. It iscurdling ‘‘romance’’ 
of the girl-graduate type, and will doubtless be enjoyed by the three 
“other girls’? to whom it is dedicated. 


The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, publish ‘‘A Topical Dis- 
cussion of American History,’’ for use in elementary schools, by W. 
C. Doub (75 cents bound) ; and ‘‘A Topical Discussion of Geography,” 
by the same (paper), 25 cents. 


That fine, sweet, human gospel, Robert Louis Stevenson’s 4 
Christmas Sermon, is issued, in a quiet, attractive little volume by 
itself, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, at 50 cents. 


The Philosophy of American History, by Wm. P. Gest, is a striking 
pamphlet on the present drift of this country away from liberty and 
toward absolutism. The author, Philadelphia. 


Notes for the Guidance of Authors, by Wm. Stone Booth, is a neat 
pamphlet of authority and |utility, which can be commended. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 25 cents. 


Show & Hunt, Santa Barbara, have issued a genuine and very 
attractive Wedgewood plate of the Santa Barbara Mission. 75 cents. 


The National Geographic Magazine for August has an interesting 
article on ‘‘ The Colorado Desert,”’ by Prof. David P. Barrows. 
Cuas. F. Lummis. 


POET. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Drascrons : 


wee Arther B "Beoton, 1 8 Spring 
freasurer, Frank A. Gibson, Cashier ist Nat. Bank. 
Jorresponding Mecretary Mrs. ME. Stilson. 
$12 Kensington 





Road, Los Angeles 


There is crying need of funds to continue the Club’s work at the 
Missions of San Diego, San Juan Capistrano, San Fernando and the 
sub-mission of Pala; and the Club appeals to all good Americans to 
contribute. 


Previously acknowledged, $3,789.96. New contributions: Rev. G. 
D. Heldemann, Denver, $3; Misa M. M. Fette, Los Angeles, Juliette 
Estelle Mathis, San Francisco, $1 each. 


NEw MuSIC PAVILION IN GOLDEN 
GATE PARK. 


San Francisco has so few public works of art or architecture, that 
the addition of so fine a bit of work as the new music stand in 
Golden Gate Park is noteworthy. ‘The music stand was dedicated on 
Sunday evening in the presence of fully fifty thousand peo 
band of a hundred pieces performed many selections, and Claus Sees 
els, the sugar millionaire, who gave the music ‘stand to the rk, 
made a short address, and General W. H. L.. Barnes accepted the 
handsome gift for the Park Commissioners. 

The music stand cost nearly $100,000. It is erected at the head of the 
old Midwinter Fair grounds in the park, not far from the museum. It is 
made up of a main arch with a double row of columns on each side. 
The height of the arch is 80 feet in all, with an interior height of 50 
feet and width of 35 feet. The orchestra platform is 45 feet wide, 
and accommodates easily 100 musicians. The columns are Cor- 
inthian, two feet in diameter and 36 feet high. The design is classi- 
ical and finely proportioned, and the architecural effect is heightened 
by figures designed by the young sculptor, Robert Aitken, at each 
end of the arch. The material used is bluish-gray sandstone from 
Fresno county. The music stand is said to be the finest in this coun- 
try, and as it stands upon a base 12 feet high it is easily seen from 
most parts of the park. Iron seats for 20,000 people have been ar- 
ranged in the old central court of the Midwinter Fair, which has 
been planted to pretty shade trees, so that the space for music lovers 
is more than treble that before the old music stand. F. 








THE NEW MUSIC PAVILION, GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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OIL IN THE OJAI VALLEY. 


BY CHAS. AMADON MOODY. 


HEN the future historian shall trace the economic develop- 
+9, ment of California, nosingle factor, it now seems probable, 
will loom up larger than the vast stores of petroleum which 

lie, as yet all but untapped, under so many of her hills and valleys. 
Not alone for its direct value as a commercial product—dazzling as 
the wealth may be which must flow from this source-—is California’s 
oilof high importance. Its wider and more lasting significance lies in 
the stimulus that the manufacturing industries of the Pacific Coast 
must receive from the abundant supply of cheap fuel. Already the 





A FIELD OF ASPHALT. 


effects of this are evident. It is a safe prediction that they will be 
many times multiplied in the near future. 

It follows, therefore, that the oil fields of California are a subject 
of interest to a much broader circle than those who are contributing 
of their time, energy or money to their exploration and development. 
There is no property owner in this State the value of whose holdings 
will not be affected by its oil product, no business man whose enter- 
prises can wholly escape its influence, no worker to whom the broad- 
ening of the available fields of industry will not mean something. 
Though these sweeping statements are demonstrably true, they 
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do not cover the main reason for the keen interest with which al- 
most every resident of Southern California is now watching the de- 
velopment of her oil industry. That must be looked for in the fas- 
cinating opportunities which it offers to individuals for investment of 
capital to an almost unlimited extent, with the most alluring promise 
of rich returns, and the further fact that, through stock companies, 
the smallest investor may have his share in the largest enterprise. 

’’ during the 


Now, as everyone knows, the crop of ‘“‘ oil companies 
last year has been of imposing magnitude. In character, they run 
the whole scale from the soundest and most conservative of business 


corporations, through varying degrees of speculative ‘* wildcats,”’ 





VERY “‘LIVE”’ SEEPAGE. 


down to the swindle pure and simple, whose only object is to part 
the unwary from his money. It may not always be easy to tell just 
where in the list a particular corporation belongs, yet it is simple 
enough to point out the tests by which the question must be decided. 
If it holds by unquestionable title oil lands of proved character, if 
its management is in the hands of men of conspicuous success in this 
and other lines of business, and if it certainly has ample financial 
backing tocarry through any necessary operations, there need be no 
hesitation in predicting a successful outcome of its undertakings. 
Applying these tests to the legion of oil companies, there will be 
found many which are without any one of the conditions neces- 
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sary to inspire confidence, many more which comply with part of 
them, and a few which fully meet them all. No better type of the 
latter class could be selected than the corporation lately organized by 
Los Angeles capitalists to develop to their fullest extent the mag- 
nificent tract of oil land in the Upper Ojai Valley, owned for many 
years by Senator Thomas R. Bard. The extent and character of the 
remarkable deposits of oil and asphaltum on the property would be 
worth, as natural curiosities alone, more extended notice and illus- 
tration than can be here given them. The wealth which will arise 





“A VERITABLE DEATH TRAP.”’ 


from their commercial utilization should not, to say the least, detract 
from their interest. 

The property in question consists of something more than six 
thousand acres in the Ojai valley, lying along the northern slope of 
Sulphur mountain. The tract is between six and seven miles long 
and from one to two miles wide. The county road from Santa Paula | 
to Nordhoff runs through it from end toend. The average elevation 
of the floor of the valley above sea-level is about 1500 feet. The 
mountains rise on either side to some 3000 feet. 

That the oil-bearing strata extend along the entire length of the 
property is abundantly proved by the fact that the wonderful ** seep 
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ages ’’ about to be described are ali but continuous for the whole dis- 
tance. 

For the benefit of those readers who may be less familiar with the 
vernacular of the oil fields than are most Californians at present, 
it may be well to say that a ‘“‘seepage’”’ is the result of the slow 
oozing of oil from the rock containing it, under the combined pres- 
sure of the earth and rock above it and the gas striving to escape 
from below. Since the oil-sands do not lie horizontally, but dip into 
the ground at an angle of 45° or more, the oil must be forced upa 
steep inclined plane and generally through a greater or less thick- 
ness of overlaying shale. As the oil is exposed to the air, its more 
volatile constituents rapidly evaporate, leaving behind the heavy as- 
phaltum to spread and writhe slowly along. As the asphaltum bed 
spreads further and piles up higher, it becomes less and less fluid and 
additions are made to it with greater difficulty. Evidently therefore 
an extensive deposit of asphaltum, through which “live ’’ seepage is 
still forcing its way is proof positive of great reservoirs of oil be- 
neath. 

The seepages on the Bard property include the largest known to ex- 
ist in the State—probably the largest in the world. The illustrations 
(reproduced from photographs) accompanying this article—impressive 
as they are—can convey 
but the slightest idea of 
their mass. Nor can the 
writer hope to find ade- 

quate words for 
their descrip- 
tion, though 
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fresh from a careful examination of them. The greatest of them all 
—and probably the largest in the world—is that in Pinkerton Cajion, 
a minute part of which is pictured on this page. This is about mid- 
way of the property, and the sight of it would repay a long journey. 
Here one may pick his way (if the day be not too warm) on a solid bed 
of asphaltum for nearly a mile up the windings of the cafion. At 
some points the deposit is more than a hundred yards wide. Its 
depth can only be a matter of conjecture, but is estimated as high as 
ahundred feet. The photographer chose for his view a point at which 





IN PINKERTON CANON 


an old watering trough may be seen partly submerged in the as- 
phaltum. 

I used the phrase “if the day be not too warm’”’ a few sentences 
back, advisedly. For under the rays of a summer sun, this whole 
mass softens enough to move sluggishly on down the cafion, and then 
it becomes a veritable death-trap. One cannot walk many paces with- 
out seeing the bones of animals or the horns of cattle protruding from 
the mass—the silent tokens of victims of misplaced confidence. Once 
an animal gets fairly caught on this holding, yielding surface, and it 
is as surely doomed as the prisoner of aquicksand. The losses to the 
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stockmen whose cattle graze on these hills, from this cause, are fre- 
quent and have amounted in the aggregate to thousands of dollars. 
As for birds, squirrels and other wild creatures, they are as helpless 
here as flies on “‘ sticky fly paper.’’ 

The seepage in Pinkerton Cajion, though larger than the others, is 
a fair representative of several upon this remarkable property. 
Another type is found surrounding a hill near the eastern end of the 
tract upon which the first well will soon be drilled by its new owners. 
The county road already referred to runs for some distance along the 
base of this hill, and for many rods is provided witha natural asphalt 
pavement. Looking up the hill it seems to be an almost solid mass 
of asphalt, down whose seamed sides streams of tarry fluid are slowly 
crawling even in this cooler weather. In this seepage alone many 
thousands of tons of asphaltum are exposed to view, and one need not 
be an oil expert to feel assured that wells tapping the reservoirs from 
which this oil was forced out must be richly productive. The line of 
seepage follows right around the curves of this hill, and since the 
rock formation is of great uniformity, it has not been difficult to cal- 
culate with approximate accuracy the depth at which a well on any 
given part of the hill should cut the oil sands. 

The majority of the seepages on this property are similar in gen- 
eral character to that already mentioned. To describe one after 
another in detail would serve no purpose, except to weary the reader. 
But the pool of light oil, of which a picture is shown on page 374, 
certainly deserves a paragraph to itself. 

This, as shown in the cut, lies at some distance from the base of 
the*mountain in the middle of a gently sloping field. The pool is 
about twenty feet in diameter and is said to be ten or twelve feet 
deep. The writer did not feel tempted to make personal investiga- 
tion on the latter point, as the contents evidently fully corresponded 
with Mark Twain’s description of the Missouri river—‘*‘ too thick to 
swim in and too thin to walk on.’’ As one watches this pool, great 
bubbles form on its surface, blown by the gas forcing its way out, 
puff out to large dimensions, then burst to give place to new ones. A 
little stream of oil flows steadily from one corner of the pool to 
harden gradually and add to the bulk of the half-mile stretch of 
asphaltum already formed by its overflow. 

The significance of these remarkable seepages is well stated in the 
following quotation from a recent discussion of the subject : 

** The wonderful stretch of oil-bearing rocks and seepage that ex- 
tends across the Bard Oil and Asphalt Company’s properties for a dis- 
tance of nearly seven miles, is thought by those who have made a 
careful study of the formation there to comprise an oil belt fully a 
half mile in width. This would indicate that there is room for at 
least 2000 wells upon the property. Of course, the full possibility of 
the field, however, is a matter of speculation, but as for certainty of 
finding oil throughout the entire length of the property, there can be 
no doubt. At one end is the famous No. 6 and a number of other 
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wells. At the opposite end of the tract the Union Oil Company has 
several producing wells, and the line of seepages is as direct as 
though laid out by human architect. 

The topography of the land presents an interesting study. The 
formation for about twelve miles east and west is about as perfect as 
any ever seen. There is not a single fault in evidence on the surface. 
The line of seepages and oil-bearing rocks lies along the foothills on 
the mountain’s northern slope, the dip of the strata being to the 
southward, indicating that the oil flows upward from that direction 





A HILLSIDE SEEPAGE. 


and that the pay streak will be found by boring further up the moun- 
tain to the south of the seepages ; while on the north side of the Ojai 
valley the dip of the strata is to the north, making it appear that the 
valley lies in a great anti-cline, and that Sulphur mountain rests in a 
great syn-cline, the stratum of oil sand rising in another anti-cline in 
the south of the mountain on a line with the famous Adams cafion 
wells, from which the Union Oil Company has taken untold wealth. 
This theory seems to be well borne out by the formation ; and it being 


true, the entire mountain is probably underlaid with an oil belt which 
may prove to have much greater accessible width than that outlined 
above.”’ 
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As long ago as 1864, these wonderful surface manifestations of un- 
derground wealth attracted the attention of capitalists interested in 
the Pennsylvania oil fields, then astonishing the world with their 
riches. A strong company was formed, headed by ‘‘ Tom” Scott 
(afterward president of the Pennsylvania Railroad), which purchased 
this property with other promising tracts of oil land in Ventura 
county, and made strong efforts to work them at a profit. But the 
difficulties in the way at that time proved insuperable. All the ma- 





*“STREAMS OF TARRY FLUID SLOWLY CRAWLING.”’ 


chinery—and even the barrels in which it was planned to store the 
oil when found—had to be shipped around Cape Horn in sailing ves- 
sels. This added enormously to the first cost of the enterprise. 
Methods of drilling were crude at that time, compared with those now 
in use, and the conditions of rock formation and character of oil, be- 
ing entirely different from those found in Pennsylvania, were a 
bewilderment to men accustomed to the older fields. Then, too, much 
of the oil they found was of heavy gravity, utterly unsuited to the 
processes of refining then used—and the value of heavy oil as a fuel 
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was to remain still undiscovered for more than a quarter of a century. 
So after much labor and great expenditure, the enterprise was aban- 
doned, and this property passed into the hands of Senator Bard, who 
retained it until the formation of the present company. He has 
never doubted its exceeding value, and in passing it over to others 
for development he still retains a considerable ownership as stock- 


holder in the company. 

The richness of this territory, as has been seen, might be securely 
inferred from the surface indications. But after ail ** the test of the 
pudding is in the eating,’’ and it adds to the strength of the evidence 





“WRITHING AND TWISTING ALONG.” 


that there are producing and profitable wells on every side of the 
tract. These include some of the oldest wells in this State—a round 
dozen of them at the east end of the property belong to the Bard 
Oil and Asphalt Company, and after a life far beyond that of the 
average oil well are still yielding handsomely. Part of this group 
is shown in the accompanying cut. It includes the famous ‘‘ No. 6,” 
which has been steadily producing for almost thirty years. And 
over against this sturdy veteran may be set the latest comer—the new 
well of the Whidden & Doble Company, just north of the northern 
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boundary line of the Bard tract—which “struck ile’’ at a depth of 
only 135 feet the day before I went over the field, and is now pumping 
the liquid wealth at a rate most satisfying to its owners. One might 
go on with a long list of wells in this field which have produced for- 
tunes and are still at work. But the facts are too familiar to require 
repetition in detail. 

A few minor points which have their bearing on the profit with 
which oil may be produced on this tract deserve noting. The power 
for working the older wells mentioned is all generated by natural gas, 
the cost of fuel being thus reduced to the vanishing point. For the 
new operations, oil from the company’s own wells will serve as fuel 
at firstand until the work is sufficiently advanced in each locality to 
permit the use of gas. 











A FEW OLD TIMERS. 


Good roads to the railroad at Nordhoff on one side and Santa Paula 
on the other make the cost of transporting machinery and supplies 
small. As for getting the oil to market, the pipe lines of the Union 
Oil Company will carry the oil by gravity to the ocean-steamers at 
Ventura, which will in turn deliver it to the retineries of the same 
company near San Francisco. 

The seepages on this property, the immense extent of which has 
been repeatedly referred to, are believed to average about 60 per cent 
pure asphaltum. They are of sufficient value in themselves alone to 
warrant the organization of a large company to handle the asphal- 
tum therein. The revenue from this source will doubtless prove a 
considerable factor in the earnings of the enterprise. 
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As to the financial solidity of the Bard Oil and Asphalt Com- 
pany and the business sagacity which may be expected in its man- 
agement, one need barely name its officers and directors to give full 
assurance on both points. 

W. H. Perry, its president, has been a leader in Los Angeles com- 
mercial and financial circles for many years. He is president of the 
Perry Lumber_Company, president of the Los Angeles City Water 
Company, director in two banks in this city, active in numerous en- 
terprises and a tower of strength in them all. 

Gen. John R. Mathews, first vice-president, is at the head of a large 
commission business, and finished a highly successful four-year 
service as postmaster of Los Angeles only recently. 

Thomas Hughes, second vice-president and superintendent, stands 
high among the successful oil operators of the State and brings to 
the company the fruits of years of experience. 

L. H. Vaientine, secretary and attorney, stands in the front rank of 
the Los Angeles bar. 

Herman W. Hellman, treasurer, is vice-president of the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank, director in many of the strongest financial con- 
cerns in Southern California, a shrewd investor and of great financial 
strength. 

Of the remaining directors, Hon. Thomas R. Bard is junior Senator 
of the United States from California and in every way one of the 
foremost citizens of the State; A. J. Crookshank is register of the 
United States Land Office at Los Angeles; A.H. Naftzger is man- 
ager of the Southern California Fruit Growers Exchange; and 
Edward Strasburg is manager of the Oil Storage and Transporta- 
tion Company of Los Angeles. 

A company owning such properties and managed by such men 
cannot fail to play a very notable part in the field which it enters. 
There seems to be every reason to expect that its operations will be as 
conspicuously successful as its opportunities are conspicuously great 
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‘“‘NOT A CLOUD IN THE SKY.” 
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A GOLDEN HILL LADDIE. 




















THE WORLD’S RECORD TUNA—251 POUNDS. Photo. by Swenson 


Caught at Catalina by Col. C. P. Morehouse, of Pasadena; with rod and reel, 21-strand line. 
See p. 406. 





